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How to Save 


Thousands of St. Louisans participated in our 
recent contest for the most successful methods of 
saving. 

We have now ready for delivery the booklet con- 
taining the ‘‘100 Sueecessful Savings Plans’’— 
those to whom prizes were awarded. In_ these 
plans it is not that something new has been dis- 
covered, but that which is effective in such a 
large number of eases is worth considering and 
adopting. 


Your copy of this book is ready. Call at our New 
Account Desk to-day and ask for this booklet— 
**100 Suecessful Savings Plans.’’ 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-U.S.GOVERNMENT PROTECTION 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 
7.30 


-U.5.GOVERNMENT 



































BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
certificate of deposit accounts. We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 
safe deposit boxes, 

Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 

We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 

Correspondence and interviews invited. 


OFFICERS 
Edwards Whitaker, President. 
Murray Carleton, Vice-President. Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 
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JULY 4TH 


Will mark the end of our Slogan Contest— 


ONLY TWELVE MORE DAYS 
On July 15th, the Winner Will Receive 


$1000 in Gold 


You don’t have to be a financial or advertising expert to 


write a slogan. 


Our Free Booklet 
“DOLLARS AND SAFETY’: 


contains all the information and instructions that anyone needs. 


Ivery person over 11 years of age who is a 
depositor in ANY bank or intends to become a 
depositor, and who lives in Saint Louis or 


within 25 miles of the city limits, is invited 


to enter this contest. 


ASK FOR “‘DOLLARS AND SAFETY’: 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Advertising Club of Saint Louis. 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 


How do you choose between good bonds and others? 
The writer of “Saving for Investment” has en- 
deavored to answer these questions. His answers may 
interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 
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CARDINAL PARK 


JUNE 22-23-24-25 
CARDINALS vs. CINCINNATI 





Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 














Program Week of June 17th, Forest Park Highlands 


JAMES THOMPSON & CO. 
in a Comedy Sketch, “An Affair of 
Honor.” 


CAITES BROTHERS 
Tailor Made Boys. 


ETHEL MACDONOUGH Gast: 

The Boston Girl, Colonel Trigger.........- William Petrie 

In a Repertoire of Exclusive Songs, Sheriff Van Camp....William MecCal 
also Songs of Yesterday and To-day Sergeant Gunn.......James Thompson 


JANET ADAIR CARSON BROS., Defying Gravity 


in “Song Recitations,’ assisted by 


Miss Adelphi at the Piano. SWIMMING POOL NOW OPEN 
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REEDY'S MIRROR 


SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 
Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 745. 


All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager.” Reedy’s Mirror. 


Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
A., as second-class matter. 


Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents, 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 





POM. cccccicccincuscommecgunsreneso Anglo-American Exchange 

3 Northumberland Ave. 
ATEION: cccuaseisesneeseeres Zeitungs Pavillion am Karlplatz 
Florence B. Seeber, 20 via Thornabuoni 
Venice Zanco, Ascensione 








Monte Carlo ...... Veuve Sinet Kloske 
NIG cs cocsiteacedeccceeaoes Brentano’s, 27 Ave. de l’Opera 
G. Barberini, Hotel Regina 








Rome 
Donald Downie, 1 Rue Scribe 
NOD IOR sc sisscccecostviasicece E. Prass, 50 Plazza dei Martiri 
Valetti Guiseppe, R. R. Station 
Genoa Librerie Riunite 
BT i ocececemrotcnsss Malluchio Alberto, R. R. Station 


The following European Hotels keep a complete 
file of Reedy’s Mirror in their reading rooms: 





OR hii icsciermne Cecil Dea Grand 
Inngbruck.  .....ccaccsccss TUBE «= DEI OD exdcncesceccrensncns Grand 
Genoa.............. De la Ville Venice ....-...----.. Brittania 
FIOFONCE — .....--000-2c0- Grand Rceme ......... ouitient 
Monte Carlo............ CTBBE ‘VIRTIE ccerccccsccccecens Bristol 
Munich Bayerischer Hof 








WILLIAM M. REEDY, Editer and Proprietor. 
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The Red Cross 


By W. M. R. 
N the sign of the Red Cross Love conquers War 
The symbol asserts that brotherhood 
persist and win its way 
The badge of 


and Death. 
of man which will 
through the storm of strife and hate. 
mercy and of pity and of helpfuluess is red in 
recognition of the fact that all men are of one blood, 
and it is cruciform in remembrance of a divine ex- 
piation of mortal fault. Under this insignia along 
the fighting lines and back of the battle front men 
and women strive to save amid the rage of des- 
Such service is prayer in action: “Father 
The 


truction. 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
service knows not foe from friend. 


Everyone should enlist under the Red Cross for 
the war against war—a war in which there is no 
discharge. Everyone should give to the fund now 
being raised to mobilize the army of compassion in 
the wake of the armies of slaughter. This is every- 
one’s duty. It is the function of Christianity, of 
democracy, of humanity. The Red Cross calls for 
funds to help hold mankind together in common 
sympathy against the madness that divides the world 
in enmities. 

The way to aid in atonement for the sin and sor- 
row of war is to give, to give and yet again to 
give in answer to the call. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Tighten Your Belt 


LL citizens should coOperate in the conserva- 
A tion of the food supply by eliminating waste 

in the household. Every social and other 
organization should agitate the importance of such 
action as a duty. It is a service each person owes 
the country. Let the government put its heavy 
hand on the engrossers and forestallers, the specu- 
lators in possible hunger—yes, and the speculators in 
land—but the ordinary citizen can help the country 
by “doing with a little less” and still not “going 
without enough.” We must take precaution against 
possible famine, says Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, and 
the President says so too. Here’s a task in which 
women can do most. This is the time and place 
for the women to take the sting out of Don Mar- 
quis’ satire on Hermione and her “little group of 
serious thinkers.” They can think and do in a way 
to prevent the worsening of war and to assure vic- 
tory. 
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Forcing Germany’s Peace Hand 


PRESIDENT Witson having clarified for the werld 
the reasons for this country entering the war, and 
Mr. Root, chairman of the commission to Russia, 
having supplemented that clarification in an address 
delivered at Petrograd—each address being a model 
of its kind in substance and in manner—there re- 
mains but one more thing to be done prior to the 
time at which it will be inescapably incumbent upon 
Germany to formulate her terms of peace. This one 
ching is the meeting of the demand of the forces 
cemporarily in control in Russia for an exposition 
of the terms of the treaties hetween the govern- 
ments of the alliance against Germany. Great 
sritain, France and presumably Italy have agreed to 
this, and to a revision of those agreements if neces- 


sary. This means in effect that there is to be a 
new treaty with Russia, if the terms of former 
treaties with the government of the Romanoffs con- 
tain things contrary to the spirit and purpose of the 
new government, or semblance of a government, at 
Petrograd. This is in line with a principle gen- 
erally recognized as an indispensable prerequisite to 
the democratization of international relations and 
the consequent minimization of the possibility of war 
—the principle of public as distinct from secret 
diplomacy. Russian Socialists want to know, for 
instance, whether Great Britain, France and _ Italy 
have agreed to give Russia possession of Con- 
stantinople, and whether the entente powers have 
partitioned the earth among themselves after the 
war. Liberal opinion in all other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, seeks exactly this same 
information. 


Liberal opinion in Germany, for there is a liberal 
opinion there, would be strengthened in a way to 
increase the likelihood of an internal revolt against 
the autocracy, if it were assured that there were no 
secret treaties among the enemies of Germany, giv- 
ing the lie to professions of anti-imperialism. That 
element in Germany which opposes the war lords and 
junkers in their determination to hold all of Bel- 
gium and as much of France as possible, would be 
vastly encouraged by demonstration that the entente 
has no purpose other than the security of the smaller 
nations. 


Germany has suggested peace, but has not out- 
lined the terms of peace that will be acceptable to 
her. By implication the world understands that Ger- 
many wants peace on -the basis of the status quo 
—the achievement of a consolidated Middle Europe 
from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. President Wil- 
son’s Flag Day address is notification to Germany 
that such a condition of enlarged autocracy is not 
to be tolerated by the civilized world. Germany 
regards Middle Europe as an established fact. But 
it is not. Nothing that Germany has taken is not 
disputed in the -field. Her western line is withdraw- 
ing under assault toward the original boundaries of 
Germany and her accomplishments in the east are 
menaced by the entente’s recently acquired control of 
the situation in Greece. The entry of the United 
States into the war has rendered more unlikely the 
termination of the conflict with a surrender of the 
territory overrun in the stupendous drive of August, 
1914. The United States in the war means less hope 
of the reduction of Great Britain by means of the 
submarine, and it means as well a reorganization and 
stiffening of the Russian forces of aggression. Added 
power of a nation of 100,000,000 people directed 
against the central empires means that Germany can- 
not expect acceptance of a proposal of peace on the 
basis of the map of Europe as it exists. The little 
peoples coerced by German conquest thus far are not 
inclined to submission, now that they have such a 
champion as the United States in the field. All that 
Germany holds as the result of the war thus far is 
held precariously, even Austria-Hungary and_ the 
smaller nations within the Austro-Hungarian empire. 


German hopes of a separate peace with Russia are 
faint indeed. However extravagantly idyllic the 
discussions of peace in Russia, there is one bit of 
reality the most uninhibited idealists cannot ignore, 
and that is that there can be no hope for the revolu- 
tion in making terms with German autocracy. The 
revolutionists will put not their trust in princes. 
They will turn more to the entente that has just now 
deposed a king in Greece and is temporarily u%Sing 
a puppet preparatory to the establishment of a re- 
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public. As Mr. Root told the Russian people, tact 
fully quoting President Wilson, the hope of Russia, 
the success of the revolution, the security of what 
ever form of government may he best suited to Rus 
sian needs and conditions, lies in Russian loyalty 
to the entente, more especially as the entente is ready 
to deal in the open with the new government and to 
spread all treaties on the table. This action can mean 
but one thing—that the entente repudiates the im- 
putations of imperialist purposes to which the revolu- 
tion is opposed. Mr. Root’s Petrograd address and 
the President’s Flag Day speech are informally ap- 
proved by Great Britain and France. Those utter- 


ances are the entente’s terms of peace. They are 


plair and simple. They are, in effect, for any peace 
short of the ratification of an autocratic empire from 
Antwerp to Bagdad and a return to the state of 
things before the war, with an intensilied and stu- 
organization 


enlarged and consolidated 


They include restitution and repara- 


pendously 
of militarism. 
tion for wrongs, but no indemnity and no annex- 
ation. The foreign Great Britain and 
France will amend treaties to suit new Russia, and, 
of course, to suit the United States and its proclama- 


offices of 


tion of purpose in the war. 

Clearly it is now up to Germany to define the 
peace she has been vaguely talking about. 
from the situation as it exists, with the odds in- 


Judging 


creasingly against Germany, the German people must 
shortly understand that the game of world-domina- 
tion is up. They must see that the compulsion of 
events renders necessary a proposal of peace that 
will meet the democratic demand of the rest of the 
world, that they must get in step with the Zeitgeist 
and so that they may enter the world 
league of peace. They must cast off imperialism. 
They must cast out their autocrats. 
into a confederation for democracy and the peaceful 


conform 
They must come 


development of the world and cease the effort to 
enforce the German will unwilling nations. 
And when they do this they will be in splendid 
position to prevent the imposition upon the world of 
any other dominant imperialism. 

The words of Wilson and of Root are addressed 
not alone to Russians. 
German people as well, and that message the Kaiser 
and the war-party and the junkers cannot long ob- 


upon 


They are a message to the 


The message is reinforced by the 
assent of Great Britain and France. It is no 
message of weakness, as_ sensible must 
know who hear the rumble of the fall of Nicholas 
and Constantine, who note the drawing-in of the 
Hindenburg line, who see another navy and another 
army from the richest country in the world coming 


scure or distort. 


Germans 


into action against them. 

Germany has been intimating peace since last De- 
cember. She can have it, but not as a victor. For 
she is defeated, or rather her rulers are defeated 
in their vile purpose of enslaving the world. The 
German people can win a victory by assenting toa 
peace in the interest of all peoples and for, as far as 
possible, all time. They are invited to participate 
in a league of peace, not to yield to the domination 
of other nations. And the constricting ring of steel 
and fire around the central empires is designed to 
destroy nothing but the “dark forces” that have in- 
sulted the moral sense of civilized mankind. 

of of 
Food and Other Speculation 

Foop CONTROL is all right as a war-measure. Ad- 
mitting this, however, does not mean that Senator 
Reed of Missouri is nothing but a wanton obstruc- 
tionist in fighting the food control measure. It is 
well that he should point out the dangers inherent 
in the exercise of food control; including price-fix- 
ing and all the rest of it. Senator Reed stresses the 
dangers, of course, in order to make us see them. 
It is unfortunate that a man of Reed’s percipience 
and brilliance cannot see a means of increasing the 
supply of food, a method of dealing with the prob- 
lem that will do away with a food-dictatorship, maxi- 
mum and minimum prices for grain, close super- 
vision of the operations of farmers and all the 
mechanism of governmental bossing. By a very 
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simple method of exercising governmental power 
there would be brought about a condition in which 
there would be no question of our ability to feed 


That 
heavy tax upon all the land in the country now held 
that the 
holders will have to cultivate it. There are, says the 
Post-Dispatch, 254,945,589 acres of 
and unreserved public lands. <All of it is available 
There are, or were in 1910, 400,346,575 


ourselves and our allies. method is to levy a 


out of productive use. Tax the land so 


unappropriated 


for some use. 


acres of unimproved farm land, chiefly held for 


speculative purposes. That makes 655,292,164 acres 
of land that should be producing something. There 
are millions of acres of unused land in the limits of 


The 


food and revenue. 


the cities and in their suburbs. government 


Tax the land 
and the 


wants two things: 
and the 
holders will make it produce something rather than 


revenue comes. Tax the land 


be an expense. Such a tax would enable the relief 
of business from its heavy taxes, so that production 
would be encouraged all around. Here’s the thing 
that would do automatically for the food problem 
more than forty or four hundred Hoovers with all 
the organized assistance, male and female, that we 
can imagine will ever be able to do. Senator Reed 
doesn’t see this and tells me in the friendliest way 
that when I see it I “see things that don’t exist.” 
Sut President Wilson Secretaries Lane, 
Houston, Redfield, Wilson and perhaps other cabinet 


“ 


sees it. 


members know it, as can be proved from. their 
Why does not 
the administration proclaim what it sees and knows? 
Why does it not follow the gleam? Why are not 
Wilson and his official family back of the principle 
Are they atraid of 


speeches and their annual reports. 


embodied in the Crosser bill? 
the farmer? Why should they be? 
improved land has the actual working farmer? Such 
land is held by the big fellows who farm the farmer 
and make pay their Such 
is here suggested would Iect natural law and natural 


How much un- 


him taxes, taxation as 
labor supply all our food needs, without any food 
dictators or price Those 
truth, as the administration knows and doesn't pro- 


fixing. who know. the 
claim it, should batter the congressmen and senators 
with short, sharp but temperate letters, setting forth 
the principle and the practicability of such taxes and 
even sur-taxes on unused land, and showing that 
such taxes will hurt not the farmers, but the land 
gamblers who are the cause of there being food- 
gamblers. Senator Reed talks in yain against the 
food control programme so long as he does not 
come down to the real remedy for food shortage 
and wage shortage and the general shortage of 
about everything that keeps us going. 1 don’t blame 
the eloquent Missourian. But what of those leaders 
of the people who see that the land and land yalue 
are the things to work on to feed the world and to 
provide revenue for both war and peace! It should 
be at least as easy to see the necessity of tackling 
the land question in this respect as it was to see the 
necessity of tackling Germany. What good are the 
single taxers at government they 
won't do anything for the principle at a time when 


headquarters if 


such opportunity offers for such doing as has never 
been known in history? Senator nearer 
right than the administration which must know it is 
wrong and has no excuse for not doing right except 
the plea of necessity, which, by the way, Mr. W. C. 
Edgar, of the Northwestern Miller, says does not 
exist. There is plenty of food. Mr. Hoover says 
that. But what he wants is power to stop the effect 
of speculation in food, to stop gouging the public on 
prices. If only Mr. Hoover could see the evil of land 
speculation and the way to stop it. 
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French-Canadian Disloyalty 
CANADA is going to conscription, not without some 
trepidation over the possible result. For the French- 
enthusiastic for the Few 
They are not moved even by the 


Canadians are not war. 
of them enlisted. 
peril of France, so strong is their antipathy to the 
English, an antipathy that is an inheritance rather 
than a feeling based upon present grievances. Pre- 


mier Borden has declared the government will 


present a conscription bill, but Laurier, representing 
the opposition and particularly the French-Canadi- 
ans, declares he will oppose it. French Canada is not 


so tumultuous as southern Ireland, but it is trouble- 


some none the less. The government is not as strong 
section as are the Catholic 
clergy, and the priests can not be over. So 
Premier Borden is put to it to means of 
carrying out conscription without inciting a rebellion 
like that of Louis Riel. 


with the people of that 
won 


devise 


It is not yet seriously pro- 
Irish 
were exempted. The habitants have to be dealt with 
as carefully as both the Ulsterites and the Na- 
Great Britain is prepared to 
prevent Ulster out of the Union as it 
stands and it has to face the possibility of coercing 
southern Ireland and French Canada into imperial 
If the habitants were as powerful in 
Ulsterites in Ireland, they would 
doubtless receive as much consideration. Then, too, 
the French-Canadians such influence 
upon world-opinion as do the recalcitrant southern 
Irishry. In the end they will probably be subjected 
to such pressure as has not been brought to bear 


posed to exempt French Canadians as_ the 


tionalists of Ireland. 


coercion of 


coOperation. 
Canada as the 


exercise no 


upon Ulster or upon southern Ireland, save as a 
consequence of the Easter week rebellion. The 
amnesty for Irish prisoners is a demonstration of 
the power of Irish Nationalist opinion outside of 
Ireland. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his French- 
Canadians haye no such support in their stand 
against compulsory military service. The story of 
this people’s “wrongs” is not well known. In fact 
it is generally believed that they have no “wrongs,” 
that they are only a backward people actuated by 
an antiquated religious obscurantism and_ obstruc- 
tionism, though it is not fair to say of them, as 
does the “intellectual” New Republic, that their atti- 
tude to sovereignty in Canada is the same as that of 
the Mormons towards sovereignty in this country. 
There is a great deal of religious feeling in French- 
Canadian nationalism; indeed, the religious motive 
may dominate, but the French-Canadians are not 
accused of such offenses as were and are alleged 
against the followers of Joseph Smith. The French- 
Canadians simply do not care either for Protestant 
England or infidel France that drove out the Catho- 
lic religion. Their attitude is a kind of passive 
resistance to patriotism but it may very well pass 
from passivity to activity if the situation be not 
delicately handled by Premier Borden, whose gov- 
ernment has none too strong a hold as a result of 


recent scandals over munitions and building con- 
tracts. 
oo fe 


The Scandal Mill 

Tue secret scandal-mill is working overtime at 
Washington. There is an active renewal of the 
vicious rumors about the “leak” in cabinet or White 
House, upon which certain prominent officials were 
said to have made money in the stock market. They 
come at one from such widely separated quarters as 
Town Topics, “the journal of society,” in New York, 
and members of the organization defending the al- 
leeged bomb throwers in San Francisco. The latest 
story is that participation in the war was prompted 
by “the necessity of smothering the suddenly ac- 
quired more wealth of those in the know of soon- 
to-be-published news from the White House.” The 
words in quotation marks are from Town Topics. 
The gossip is interesting, but the fact is that the 
so-called “leak” about government notes to Ger- 
many was so big that everybody in stock-broking 
had the story. Anybody with Barney 
Baruch’s nerve could have made as much money 
as he did on the strength of the same general rumor 
Jaruch made his stock market bets. 


circles 


on which 
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Oddments of Attitude 
WuAt a breaking up of old alignments the war has 


brought about. There are 25,000 Filipino troops 


ready to fight for the United States, many of them 


men who fought against this country under Agut- 
naldo. And the popularly chosen Filipino legislature 
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declares its loyalty. Then there is Prince Peter Kro- 
potkin, exiled for years in London, an anarchist of 
world-wide fame, going back to Russia to tell the 
people they must fight to a finish against Germany. 
Kropotkin was once the prophet, almost the pastor 
of our Berkmans and Emma Goldmans. They were 
all philosophic anarchists but their philosophy drives 
them in different directions. It is strange indeed 
to see Emma resisting in behalf of non-resistance to 
German autocracy. Berkman and honest little Emma 
are in favor of all kinds of private war, but against 
any kind of public war. Of course they say there’s 
no choice between a president and a kaiser, between 
German junkers and Yankee Wall street, but every- 
body knows that’s not the way the issue stands. 
Kropotkin knows better. And Manuel Quezon knows 
that there is a choice between American and German 
suzerainty for the Filipinos. Our honest anarchists 
in particular should not only avoid the evil of being 
for Germany but the evil of appearing to be for it 
against its nearest exact opposite in human affairs. 
>, .¢ 
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George, Watson and Asquith 

A curious footnote to history is provided in the 
recent bestowal of knighthood upon the English 
poet, William Watson. Watson is a fine poet, but 
he wrote some years ago “The Woman With the 
Serpent’s Tongue,” an ungallant and nasty attack 
upon the wife of Mr. Asquith. Watson is knighted 
at the suggestion of Lloyd-George, who is said to 
have intrigued to depose Asquith from the premier- 
ship. Asquith stepped down gracefully to make 
way for the elevation of his subordinate, and he has 
heen loyal in support of the government ever since. 
He is still the chief of the Liberals and at his word 
Lloyd-George could be unmade any day. The honor 
to Watson, in this aspect of the case, would appear, 
if unexplained otherwise, a wanton insult and out- 
rage against a noble-souled and distinguished ser- 
vant of the empire. One can hardly believe Lloyd- 
George, or any other man fit to lead the British 
empire either in peace or war, guilty of such con- 
duct to a former chief and friend. It were bad 
enough if Watson had attacked Asquith himself, 
but he attacked Mrs. Asquith, formerly Margot Ten- 
nant, of “the Souls” and reputed heroine of the novel 
“Dodo.” As a poet Watson deserves high honor. 
He were a fitter laureate than the correct, classical 
and ultra-prosodic Robert Bridges, but his scarifica- 
tion of a woman was unpardonable, save upon the 
theory that he wrote the poem at a time when he 
was suffering from one of those lapses from mental 
normality which once were unhappily frequent. Proh- 
ably the Asquiths have forgiven him, but if they 
haven’t, Lloyd-George’s honors to him are a revela- 
tion of a streak of meanness in a great personality 
for a duplication of which we must turn to Na- 
poleon’s bequest in his will for the man who tried 
to assassinate Wellington. There must be some ex- 
culpation for Mr. Lloyd-George’s action. British 
fair play would hardly tolerate such a thing other- 
Wise. 

fe ake 
We are Snubbed as to China 

Wuen this government sent a note recently to 
China urging a settlement of points of dispute he- 
factions and the re-establishment of order, 
it was plain that what was done was no more than 
a manifestation of friendship. But Japan did not 
take it so. Rather distinctly the Nipponese govern- 
ment intimated to us that if we had anything to 
say to China we should say it through Japan. A 
bit surprising this, for in the first place Japan has 
no standing in the law of nations as suzerain or 
Protector of China. A year ago or more Japan did 
make certain demands upon China, among them that 
China should give Tapan supervision, if not control, 
over her finances and her military forces. Mildly we 
Protested, but China acceded. But this did not con 
stitute celestial 


tween 


the keeper of the empire. 
However that may be, when we sent our friendly 


Britain, 


Tapan 


hote to China we sent another to Great 
France 


Pacificatory purposes. 


and Japan, asking their co6peration in our 


Japan seems to understand 
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that our note was sent to China before the one was 
It claims to have known nothing of 
The news 


sent to Japan. 
our action until China gave out our note. 
was printed in a Tokio paper as a dispatch from 
New York, with newspaper comment, but the text of 
the note was not printed. A weck later comes news 
that Great Britain has sent a reply to the American 
note, expressing general sympathy with and agree- 
ment in the proposal and a wish to do everything 
possible to conform to President Wilson’s desires, 
but adding that Great Britain must naturally view 
the situation from a slightly different standpoint 
from that of the United States and may not be able 
to do all that the President suggests. 


The newspaper dispatches are very carefully word- 
ed, so carefully that one suspects that all the story 
of the sending of the notes is not told. The Wash- 
ington government is evidently surprised by Japan’s 
attitude, so we may take it that there was no inten- 
tion on this government’s part to do anything by 
stealth. The text of the note to China touches on 
other matters than expressing a desire for tranquility 
and order in China, and these other things may be 
the cause of the trouble. The note says, “The entry 
of China into the war, or the continuance of the 
sfalits que in her international relations are matters 
of secondary importance.” Hardly of only secondary 
importance, one should say, to cither Great Britain 
or Japan. Japan wants China to get in the war 
and wants to lead her forces. Great Britain, be- 
cause of her interests in the Far East, wants, or 
prefers to seem to want, for the time being, at least, 
There is the slightly differ- 
ent angle, and it’s a large anele, too. Then our 
note goes on to say that “China’s principal necessity 
is to resume and continue her political entity and 
proceed along the road to national development.” 
Tapan hardly contemplates for China “a_ political 
entity :” that entity is to be swallowed up in Japan. 
And Japan is determined, according to her demands 
some time since, that China’s development shall not 
be national, but as an appanage of Japan. Further, 
the note speaks of this government’s hope that all 
parties in Chira will work to establish and secure 
“China’s position among the nations.” Japan is tak- 
herself to represent China among the 
nations. But what Japan says to this country is that 
she declines to join in the action our government 


whatever Japan wants. 


ing upon 


has taken. 


Tt is assumed at Washington, the dispatches say, 
that neither Great Britain nor Japan thinks that the 
American action would be Our state 
department thinks that the question arises from a 
series of misunderstandings. All of which is an 
echo of the laneuage of diplomacy, but Japanese 
papers have implied that our action was an imperti- 
nence. Between the lines of the cautiously-worded 
dispatches it is not difficult to read a very strong 
intimation that Tapan will insist upon a free hand 
Japan wants to set up and have recog- 
nized a Monroe Doctrine of the Far Fast. Great 
Britain and France have Chinese interests they do 
not wish to jeopardize by any difficulty with Japan. 
Germanv has been shaken loose in Kiao-Chiaou, but 


successful. 


in China. 


Germany has not given over either hope or effort 
for some understanding with Japan looking to a 
restoration of German power in the now lost colony. 
If Great Britain and France should put pressure 
upon Japan later, German aid might not be unwel- 
come, provided Germany should be in position to ex- 
Japan is not now afraid of Russia 
the establishment of 


tend such aid. 
and is laying the lines for 
domination in those regions of China where Russian 
influence has been strong. That a revolution is on 
in China we know. Parliament has been dissolved 
hy President Li at the demand of General Chan 
Hesun. head of the military party, now set up as dic- 
tator in Peking. What bearing this has upon China’s 
entrance in the war or whether it means a restoration 

the monarchy our state department professes not 
to know. Naturally our sympathy would be with 
the parliamentary party, though our note says that 
we have only the friendliest interest in China’s form 
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of government or the personnel of its administration. 
It is not certain how Japan’s interests lie in the 
revolution, but she insinuates to us that the revolu- 
tion is her business and not ours. As delicately as 
she can, Great Britain inclines to Japan’s view and 
France will probably follow suit. 


This does not look much like “the open door” for 
which the United States has striven for many years. 
It looks more like the slamming of that door in this 
country’s face. China has not even answered our 
note, though China certainly remembers that we paid 
back to her our share of the indemnity for the 
Boxer rebellion. China does not act without the 
consent of Japan. Japan, the Prussia of the East, 
wants China’s resources, as Germany wants the coal 
and iron of Belgium and eastern France. She does 
not want to share those resources with other na- 
tions. Even Dr. Masataro Sawayangi, pacifist though 
he be, says this much in his plea for Pan-Asianism. 
He is a member of Japan’s House of Peers. He 
says China cannot organize herself socially, cannot 
straighten out her currency or provide police, with- 
out Japanese help. Such things are hardly ever done 
by “peaceful penetration.” They are usually pro- 
claimed as a precursor of the application of force. 
Japan is ready for the work. The rest of the world 
is warned off. China will not be partitioned. Japan 
will gobble her whole. And none shall say her nay 
~——just now. 

fe fe 
Enlarging Britain’s Electorate 

DrEMocratic reforms in Great Britain do not have 
to wait, as in Germany, until after the war, though 
when the soldiers get home from the trenches they 
will not be satisfied with any mere reform in the 
mechanism of democracy, but will proceed to use 
the mechanism to get a greater share of benefit in 
the government of the land of their birth in which 
they are now aliens economically. The machinery is 
being made ready for them in the rather slow Eng- 
lish way, after investigations extending over ten 
vears. The coalition government has presented 
and partially passed a “representation of the peo- 
ple bill’ The bill provides for one member of 
parliament for cach 70,000 of the population, and 
no town of less than 50,000 is to have a member. 
Seats are to be redistributed on a population basis. 
\ll elections to parliament are to be held on the 
same day, not as now carried on over sometimes as 
much as a week. The national voting lists are to 
ie revised semi-yearly. Soldiers and sailors are ta 
have a vote where they reside. Men of twenty-one 
years and over are to have a vote on a six months’ 
resident or business premises occupant basis and 
any clector may have two votes and no more, one 
as a resident in one constituency and one as a 
business premises occupant paying ten pounds a 
vear. .Women of thirty years entitled to vote at 
municipal elections or women who are wives of 
men entitled to vote at such elections are to have 
votes for parliament. The age is a bit high, but 
the Briton wants to be sure the voter is “steady.” 
The concession is far from being all the suffragists 
demand, but it is much—considering England’s con- 
servatism. It corresponds with the two-vote pro- 
vision, the second vote heing a recognition of the 
propertied man’s supposed greater stake in the coun- 
try. Now a man with many residences or holdings 
may have as many votes as he may have time to 
cast, traveling from one place to another where he 
has property and pays taxes of a certain amount. 
This tax qualification keeps English suffrage now 
very far from universal. It is not improbable that 
parliament will liberalize the provision for votes for 
women and it may possibly try to abolish the double- 
vote property clause, though a man might very well 
think himself entitled to a vote for an M. P. for 
the place where he lives and another for the place 
where he does business. Still, “proputty” is not as 
sacred as it was in Great Britain and its power to 
assert itself directly in the ballot may be annulled, 
“One man, one vote and no more” is a battle ery 
that will be raised in the Commons before this bill is 
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passed. So women may not be held down to such 
tax qualifications as apply to the vote in municipal 
who can meet the property 
the ballot, 


elections. The women 
test are not the women in most need of 
and propertied women voting instead of voting as 
women will mean that property shall have the same 
heavy advantage it has Liberal Britishers 
want the vote for people, not for property. This 
new bill proposes to apply proportional representa- 
tion. It will do away with plurality elections by 
means of the system of alternative or preferential 
voting. The voter will mark his first and second 
choice on the ballots or, if need be, his third and 


now. 


The system is in operation in this 
other 


fourth choice. 
country in Cleveland and in 
places, and has been in use in Belgium for a score of 
years, while Holland has adopted it recently. The 
much desired element of minority representation 
will thus be installed in the system of government. 
While the reform outlined here from an Associated 
Press dispatch will still admit of some predominance 
of class interests in elections, we must remember that 


Houston and 


class is much more thoroughly accepted as in the 
nature of things in Great Britain than it is here. 
On what theory a town of less than 50,000 people 
is denied a representative in parliament is not in- 
telligible to people in this country. Surely that many 
people are not to go unrepresented under the new 
Nothing is said in the dispatches on the 
candidates for parliament standing for 


regime, 
subject of 
constituencies other than those of the areas in which 
they reside. The present English system permits 
a man to be a candidate in any constituency that 
will accept him as a candidate, and this is not 
bad, for it allows of an able man’s being kept in 
parliament by a district his party can carry after 
he has been rejected in a poll where his party is in 
a minority. Some of England’s greatest statesmen 
have for years represented places where they ap- 
peared only to give an account of their stewardship 
and to conduct campaigns for election. The popula- 
tion basis of representation is high, but the British 
idea is that parliament shall not increase numerically 
to the point of unwieldiness. It is not unlikely that 
in future reforms will be instituted to relieve par- 
liament of the labor of legislating on matters of 
an almost parochial character. There will be more 
home rule for many of the political subdivisions of 
the United Kingdom. These concessions to de- 
mocracy are significant at this time when we have 
been told that the demand for electoral reform in 
Germany must await an answer until after the war. 
The German electoral system is elaborately contrived 
to prevent the election by popular ballot of repre- 
sentatives in any adequate number of the numerically 
strongest elements of the electorate. 
a. 2 
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About Vacations 


Wuat’'s this we hear about its being the patriotic 
duty of people to forego vocations this summer? 
Don't you believe it. Everyone should get away for 
a little while, if he can. There is work to be done 
but the best results in work can be obtained by 
workers who have a fair amount of relaxation. We 
might as well say at once to all workers, “Go back 
at once to the seven-day week of twelve hours a day 
and overtime ;” but that was tried in Great Britain 
and France at the beginning of the war and was 
found to be poor business, yielding poor products. 
If the strain of work has not yet come upon the 
nation, a vacation will prepare people for that strain 
which will soon be here. Vacation is more necessary 
now than in many years past. It may not be pes- 
sible next year, what with the high taxes and cost 
of living. To take a vacation is no sin against the 
seriousness of war shall need all the 
blitheness we can muster before this bloody business 
is over, all the stamina to bear up against anxiety, 
business care, loss of relatives and friends. There- 
fore, take your vacation and have all the joy of it 
It will help you to strength which you can 


times; we 


you can. 


draw upon to help other individuals not so fortunate 
and the common cause of your country. 


There will 
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be plenty of call for self-denial in the matter of 
enjoyment later, if the war keeps going as long as 
break, if you can be 


the experts prophesy. So 


spared briefly from the true man’s task before you, 
for the mountains or woods or inland waters or the 


sea. 


Unrest in Spain 
I FoRGET who is king of Spain, but he’s on his way, 
seemingly, to join Nicholas and Constantine. Revo- 
lution seethes throughout the land. Even the leader 
admits 


there is ground 


formed commit- 


of the conservative party 
for complaint. The soldiers have 
tees as did the Russian soldiers for redress of griev- 
ances, poor pay, or none, favoritism in promotions. 
Similar committees have been organized in the 
trades and professions and among the civil servants 
of the government. I¢ngineers, university professors, 
manufacturers, workmen, even priests have signed a 
manifesto at Cordova demanding a reshaping of the 
whole political system. Cortes, or parliament, has 
long been closed. The people demand its reopening 
and the discussion of the state of the nation in both 
The government 
would be unwise while the 
A leading senator and 


domestic and relations. 
holds that 
people are so much agitated. 
editor writes that about one thousand familics mo- 
favoritism 


foreign 
discussion 


nopolize the sweets of office and_ this 
brings on a general stagnation. Dispatches have told 
of there being riots in favor of Spain abandoning 
neutrality and joining the allies. It is not claimed 
that this is the chief cause of the trouble, but a 
significant paragraph in the last dispatch I have seen 
from Madrid is to the effect that the foreign minister 
has had long conferences with the American am- 
bassador and the Spanish ambassador to Great 
Britain, while Premier Dato and the finance minister 


have been in consultation with the Italian ambas- 


sador. We get no news of what the German am- 
bassador is doing. There have been rumors. of 
riots but the cables do not confirm them. Some 


days ago it was asserted that Spain had joined the 
entente. The king is for neutrality at any cost. He 
has been the medium of much business between the 
entente and Germany since the war began and has 
done splendid personal work in finding missing 
people in the various countries at war. 
to have strong hopes of being the final mediator of 
the big peace. Dispatches in the past week say 
nothing about him, but he is supposed to be in- 
cluded in “the whole political edifice” which soldiers 
and workers talk of rebuilding “regardless of sacri- 
fice.’ Premier Dato says he has the situation well 
in hand and views the future with confidence, but 
The signs are 


He is said 


that is what all premiers say always. 
that democracy is crowding monarchy very hard in 
Spain, though the premier is reported as saying 
that neutrality will be maintained. Spain is the one 
remaining nation of considerable importance that 
has not broken with Therefore Spain 
suffers commercially, with France and Portugal as 
The king may have to join the world 
The king busi- 


Germany. 


neighbors. 
against Germany or lose his crown. 
ness is not as good as it was a month or two ago. 

.. The king of Spain is Alfonso and he and his 
court clique are said to be pro-German. It is said, 
too, that he is willing to abdicate and run for presi- 


dent. 


A Rotten Appointment 

GOVERNOR GARDNER has made a_ phosphorescently 
rotten appointment in choosing Mr. Cornelius Roach 
for head of the Missouri Tax Commission. Roach, 
as secretary of state, fought the proposals of Gov- 
ernors Dockery, Hadley and Folk for reform in 
He held out for the under assessment of 
He was vicious in his 


taxation. 
the property in the counties. 
fight upon proposals to separate the sources of state 
and local taxation. Home rule in taxation he op- 
posed with the bigoted consistency of a politician 
insistent upon giving the farmer the best of it. It 
was he who said that if one county in the state 


should exempt wealth in cash or improvements or 


machinery it would attract to itself that kind of 
wealth from all other counties, showing that he 
knows the true secret of taxation to encourage ag 
distinct from taxation to discourage production, Mr. 
Roach is conspicuously the one man in the state 
whom Governor Gardner should not have appointed 
to this particular place. He is committed against the 
one reform which all tax experts and all forme; 
tax commissions have agreed to be necessary. He is 
for the old system of putting the greater part of the 
tax burden upon St. Louis. An anti-tax-reform 
man at the head of a commission to bring about tax 
reform is a howling absurdity. Roach is a good 
enough man in certain ways, but on a tax commis 
sion he will be no earthly good. He is simply a 
popular, capable and powerful politician of the old 
machine, backed by some other members of the old 
gang, with whom Governor Gardner has felt it neces- 
sary to make terms. The appointment suggests that 
the governor is looking well into the political future 
in just the way he told the people he would not look. 
Roach is as to taxation a hopeless and irremediable 
reactionary of the same type as former governor 
Major and auditor and treasurer Gordon. If Goy- 
ernor Gardner had been trying ever since his in- 
auguration to pick a worse man than Roach for the 
place he has given him, he could not have succeeded 
better. The place is important. Roach will have a 
good-sized list of employes at good salaries and the 
force will be put to work to defeat the very purpose 
for which the tax commission was created. I could 
name half a dozen men in Missouri better fitted for 
the head of the tax commission than Roach, and 
none of them single taxers cither. This appointment 
is a worse blot on Governor Gardner’s otherwise 
splendid record than even his veto of the bill to 
prevent the carrying of concealed weapons because 
it might hurt the sale of revolvers. The governor 
has seriously grieved the true friends of the pro- 
claimed policies on which he was nominated and 
elected, although the appointment of Mr. James Y. 
Player, former comptroller of St. Louis, to the tax 
hoard does a little to mitigate the atrocity of the 
selection of Mr. Roach. 
ofe fe 
Lord Northcliffe 
Lorp NortucLiFFe as chief of the British war staff 
in this country is a mystery. The noble lord is 
probably expected to overawe us as the owner of 
the London Times, but he won't. The Times has 
never been particularly friendly to the United States. 
He does not impress our press men as much as 
England probably thinks he does. Most of the things 
he knows and does best he learned from our press 
methods, and not always from the best methods at 
that. He will not much influence American opin- 
ion, much as he has done to improve British effi- 
As a matter of fact, Lord North- 
cliffe to have been shelved by Premier 
Lloyd-George. Northcliffe probably thinks he made 
Lloyd-George, but it now seems that Lloyd-George 
has used him. It is intimated that Mr. Asquith 
is coming back into the cabinet. It was Northcliffe 
forced him out. Northcliffe also drove Haldane out 
of the cabinet into the lords, but Haldane is show- 
ing signs of coming back. With Northcliffe a part 
of the government and with the sea between him 
and Downing street, he will not be a disturber of 
Lord Northcliffe 
marooned politically. The British cabinet has got 
rid of him very nicely. Not that he is not a man of 
ability and patriotism, but he manifested a desire to 
run the whole war, diplomacy, trade and everything 
else for Great Britain and threatened to destroy all 
who could not agree with him and especially Mr. 
Balfour whom he succeeds as British representative 
Now he is tied up with the government and 


ciency in war. 
appears 


the government. seems to be 


here. 
won't be a trouble-maker. 
oe fe 


He Should Look West 
WASHINGTON dispatches say that senators and 
representatives are sore at President Wilson because 
under his new special war powers he is not con- 
sidering their recommendations in the matter of 
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appointments. Tle is appointing his own friends 
and some foes, for as a well-known publicist at the 
capitol has said: “the only people who can get any- 
thing from Wilson are those he fears and those who 
flatter think, that the 


veneral public cares much about this, so long as the 


him.” I do not however, 
men appointed do well the work to which they are 
assigned. What I would like to know, though, is 
why President Wilson cannot find any western men 
for the places he has been filling recently. The 
East has got his ear and eye. He should look and 
listen a little more to the West that elected him. If 
he does not, the movement for a coalition cabinet 
may grow strong enough to embarrass him. Having 
said this must that 
while ultra-democrats may dislike Wilson’s ‘‘one-man 


much however, I confess 
war,” no war can be conducted successfully by “a 
debating society.” Moreover, Wilson’s critics have 
decidedly not made a case of incompetency against 
Secretaries Baker and Daniels. 
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How the war touches one at unexpected points! 
“Government 
And 
Evidently 


You call up long distance to Chicago. 


business ?”” comes a voice. 
Call in two hours! 


You answer, “No.” 
then: “Line is busy. Y 
things are doing. 
fe of 
Ships and Steel 

I see that the United States requires of the steel 
industry plates according to the Lloyd specifications 
-that is the standard in ship plates—at $56 per ton. 
On the other hand, Japan is offering for steel, just 
steel, $160 a ton and cannot be supplied. The steel 
The Japanese 
for their ship- 





manufacturers cannot produce it. 
want this country to supply steel 
yards that they may help to supply the deficiency in 
ships caused by submarine activity on the part of 
Germany. That our government will permit this is 


unlikely. We 


And besides, there is no reason why this 


have none too much steel for our 
own uses. 
country should build up Japanese shipping to com- 
after the 
have a monopoly in the Pacific now, and we could 


use a lot of that two millions of tonnage in Atlantic 


pete with our own war. The Japanese 


transport. As they are not doing much apparently in 
combating the submarine, they should not he given 
any of the ship steel we need for the shipping to 
keep England and France in supplies. They cannot 
have the steel save probably as a trade for some of 
They have asked for the steel, 
It may be a deal. 


their Pacific ships. 
we have asked for the ships. 
J J 
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Where Is He? 
Wat has become of William Jennings Bryan? 
vociferous silence 


ever hear such a 


from that quarter before? 


Did anvone 
Could he be in Europe on 
a secret mission? Or does he only, like the phi- 
losopher, cultivate his garden ? 
ole of 
The Intellectuals 

IX a recent issue The New Republic rejoiced that 
the “intellectuals,” of whom it is the organ, forced 
Wasn't it William 
dolph Hearst who made a bet, and won it, that he 
Are Hearst 
and Herbert Croly equally noble brothers? I 
that the Christien Evangelist, of this city, swats and 
wallops in New Republic 
its declaration for 


this country into the war. Ran- 
would bring on our war with Spain? 
note 
excellent dialectic this 
manifestation of 
more 
tuals,” 


hubris, with 


government at the behest of the “intellec- 
Ours is not a government of “intellectuals,” 
but of the people at large. We don’t trust “intel- 
lectuals” more than others, especially when we find 
them subsidized by plutocracy, as recently in Har- 
vard hy Mellen and the New Haven railroad gang. 
Of all “intellectuals,” the subsidized are the worst, 
but they are all those 
Ninety-three “intellectuals,” professors who issued a 


dangerous. There were 
manifesto indorsing Germany’s drive through neu- 
tral Belgium with its accompaniment of atrocities. 
They were just “intellectuals,” not men—they were 
subsidized by their jobs. There are the “intellectual” 
Pacilists now, folk who possess their liberty because 
other men in the past fought and died for them, and 
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now claim exemptions while other men are fighting 
and dying for the very right the pacifists assert. The 
trouble with “intellectuals” is that they are mostly 
egoists incapable of synthesizing the world in which 
The New Republic. staff 
may think it put us in the war and that it is now 
running the war, but it has another think coming. 
It was German intellect forced us into war. German 
psychologists brought on the war, which they con- 
vinced themselves, on their own theory of a world 


they are set as jewels. 


existent only in their inner consciousness, they would 
win hands down. A fatal defect of “intellectuals” is 
that they do not possess but are possessed by their 
intellects. An intellect by itself is no good. An in- 
tellect should be a tool. for a soul. Intellect should 
work in accord with heart or emotion, since man is 
made up of both intellect and emotion. “Intellect- 
uals” think they are superior persons. They are not. 
They are deformities, overdeveloped in one par- 
ticular, underdeveloped in another. And throughout 
history they are found mostly furnishing support for 
the things that are, for what we now call “the sys- 
tem.” We don’t want rule by “intellectuals” in this 
country or by any self-adulatory class. Class tends 
to serve itself at the expense of the mass. The-New 
Republic happens to have been right as to our going 
to war, but more by heart than by art. Germany 
represents the break-down of the dominance of the 
“intellectuals” and the “intellectuals” threaten to drive 
the new free Russia upon the rocks. The conditions 
that fruited in war were the work of “intellectuals.” 
Common sense in all countries was opposed to war. 
And common sense has to fight the world out of the 
muddle in which the “intellectuals” have involved it. 
Let us hope that our “intellectuals” are different from 
Germany’s. We don’t want ignorance dominant, of 
course, but ignorance is not the sole alternative to 
the “intellectuals,” 
ily about “in worlds unrealized” and fail to consider 
factors that fail to fit with their a privri assumptions. 
We can trust the plain people in government, better 
than the “intellectuals ;” we cannot trust the self- 
styled better elements with their disposition to hand 
us things that are good for themselves. 
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too many of whom wander wooz- 


Cold Storage 
I aM told that there is terrific activity in this city 
and many others in the transformation of certain 
large structures cold ware- 
houses. Our Uncle Sam will probably wait until 
they are filled up and then take them over. 
ote of 
“God, the Invisible King” 
sritling Sees it 


old and into storage 


To a world charmed by his “Mr. 
Through,” with its lead up to declaration of religious 
faith, Mr. H. G. Wells now gives us “God, the In- 
King” (Macmillan, New York). There is 
much that is good and beautiful in the book. but 
the best of it belongs to older conceptions of God 
than that of Mr. Wells. At times Mr. Wells is a 
bit coarse in his presentation, as when he speaks of 
Athanasius as “a little red-headed wire-puller.” His 
Nicea are an- 


” 


visible 


animadversions upon the council of 
tique. Mostly he fights a theology that is extinct 
among people of even moderate mental development. 
It is late to be laughing at the trinity or immaculate 
conception or an anthropomorphic deity. One must 
admit though that in Wells one does come upon new 
expressions and brilliant ones in opposition to the 
old theogonies. His sincerity, too, appeals to the 
reader. I wish I could say that I get anything 
definite from him about his God, the invisible king. 
His God he says is finite. Indeed, his God seems to 
This God goes on creatively 
evolving all things including himself. M. Henri 
Bergson could accept such a God. So might William 
James in a plural universe. But for a finite God we 
are justified in demanding data for mensuration. So 


be a being in evolution. 


far as I can see, this Wellsian deity is as tenuous, as 
intangible as a dream. He is an exhalation from the 
heart of humanity but he does not materialize as did 
the genie from the released vapors from the Arab’s 
bottle. 
tion of Kant’s categorical imperative gone incoherent. 


This God seems at times to be a personifica- 
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At other times he is a disarticulated, uncoOrdinated 


pantheism. A most anarchic God is this, partaking 
of the attributes multitudinously ascribed to him by 
men according to their variable and conflicting de- 
sires and aspirations. There is no intimation by Mr. 
Wells that his deity has any relation whatever to 
such a thing as law or reason, 
but an accident. 


be no God. 


He is not a necessity, 
If there were not men there would 
There is no absolute in this divinity 
and no authority, and correspondingly there is no 
standard of right or wrong. The spiritual is a mere 
effluvium of the material; it follows the bodily na- 
ture and is determined by it. But you cannot tie 
Mr. Wells down to Comte or positivism. He will 
go off into vaporization and he loathes boundaries 
or determination. The more he writes the less he 
defines this God which he says is personal, and the 
end of his rationalism is a mysticism as cloudy as 
At best as I understand Mr. Wells, 
mankind feels it must have a God and manufactures 
one out of its own longings, nearer than breathing, 
closer than hands or feet. The God has about the 
actuality of Sorel’s myth theory of the universal 
strike. Mr. Wells’ idea of religion is a loose kind 


Jacob Boehme’s. 


of sociology. He has a great deal to say of social 
Most of it we have heard before at the 
Ithical Society and at reform clubs—epicureanism 
We catch again the 
old cry of “religion without theology.” Repudiation 
of form is rampant. This 
“new thought is taking a course that will lead it 
far away from the mooring of Omnipotence. It is 
like a ship that has slipped its anchors and drifts, 
still sleeping, under the pale and vanishing. stars, 
out to the open sea. 7 
captain, no pilot, no rudder, no goal, no direction. 


service. 
tinged with a vague mysticism. 


Instinct is overglorified. 


There you have it; no 


T. Lucretius Carus’ happy accident of atomic aggre- 
gation is a more rational explanation than Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ God in the universe. 
Wells to deny divinely the divine as did Lucretius. 


Happily we don’t expect 


Mr. Wells asserts the divine and then dissolves it in 
vaguenesses. He concedes to Christ, condescendingly, 
“a curious modernity” in some of his recorded say- 
ings, and he thinks highly of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Mr. Wells seems to say that every man has 
That’s like Disraeli’s “religion of all 
But think not, reader, there are not 


reveries, 
his own God. 
sensible men.” 
many fine, true, moving things in this book. It is 
for your soul’s good to read it, but if you’ve read 
much you'll be amused at the solemnity with which 
Mr. Wells says.things that have heen said before by 
many men from St. Augustine to—well, to Rev. Billy 
Sunday. And his work is true to its title. His God 
is invisible all right, but he is no king; he is the 
subject of human fancy, passion and whim, a myth 
hombinating in a vacuum, a phantom that doesn’t 
know where it is going or even that it’s on its way 
Like the hero of William Hurrell Mallock’s “Ro- 
mance of the Nineteenth Century,” Mr. Wells seems 
to have lost God through his earnest effort to find 
him. 


she of 
What's Coming to Us 

THREE years ago a railroad company ordered ten 
locomotives and paid for them $16,000 each. A month 
ago the same railroad ordered a dozen locomotives 
and will pay $47,000 each for them. And the head 
of the locomotive works said the concern made more 
on the order three years ago than it makes on this 
year’s order. This is one of the things that show 
why the railroads ask increased freight rates. The 
cost of everything the railroads use has increased in 
like fashion. And everybody knows what the eight- 
hour day for certain labor has done to the railroads’ 
And then there are the new taxes. The 
3ut everybody is in the 


pay rolls. 
railroads should have relief. 
same fix as the railroads. Everybody should have 
relief, 


lines under the influence of war, who shall say that. 


If conditions continue to develop along these 


in spite of all our, gold in this country, we may not 
have to come to the desperate remedy of a mora- 
torium until things can be readjusted as between the 
businesses that will boom in furnishing war material 


and the businesses that will be paralyzed. Financial 
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writers are not saying anything about this, nor about 


certain inflational performances in the national 
finance, but many men who understand finance are 
expecting serious trouble, and they are not bears on 
this country either. Verily, our business is war, and 
all other business must feed that business at any 
cost. Still, it’s worth any price to smash Kaiserism. 
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A Lay Sermon for the Readers 
of “The Mirror” 


By Alexander Mackendrick 


“I have seen servants on horses and princes 
walking as servants on the earth.” 
ECCLESIASTES. 


HAT bearing, it may be asked, has this 
WV utterance of the preacher upon the great 

democratic ideal? Is it true that the mis- 
sion of democracy in the world is to recognize and 
establish the negligibility of the differences in men’s 
inherent capacities? Was Carlyle right in defining 
democracy as “the despair of finding great men to 
govern you and the contented determination to do 
without them?” Is hero-worship an outworn super- 
stition, and reverence for superiors the half-brother 
to servility? If democracy is, as we have fondly 
believed, the highest form of social relationships that 
has yet been conceived, must we part with the belief 
that there are natural princes and natural servants; 
some whose appropriate place is upon horseback and 
others whose proper mode of progress is on foot; 
some who possess their patent of nobility direct 
from Almighty God and whose obvious function it 
is to command, and others whose privilege and 
duty it is to follow and obey? 

These are not the trivial questions they may seem 
to be, and to find an answer to them is probably the 
most pressing need of him who still believes that 
the principle of democracy contains within it all 
there is of hope and promise for the future of 
civilization. Most of the lessons we learn from the 
physical sciences point to the fact that force in all 
its manifestations arises from differences in level, 
and the perpetual effort of nature to find an 
equilibrium,—to effect an equipoise between higher 
and lower, between greater and less, between stronger 
and weaker. It may then be worth inquiring whether 
the same law prevails in the realm of the intellectual 
and spiritual forces;—in other words, whether the 
presence of great men, the capacity to recognize 
them, the ability to admire them, and the desire to 
follow their guidance, are among the necessary con- 
ditions out of which there grow and develop all 
those upward-tending forces that make nations 
great. Upholders of the ancient principles of social 
stratification and rigid class distinctions are obsessed 
by a fear that democracy when worked out to its 
logical conclusions will result in a drab and colorless 
uniformity in which art will decay, poetry wither, 
and romance disappear from human life. It is for 
the apostle of democracy to dissipate this illusion by 
asserting his continued belief in the inspirations of 
genius and all the characteristic differences of ca- 
pacity-level that provide the material for romance 
and poetry, along with his condemnation of the ab- 
surd misplacements that occur under the existing 
structure of society; to demonstrate, in short, that 
he objects on principle to princes walking as servants 
and servants riding on horseback. 


It is unnecessary to remind students of the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution, of the basic fact on 
which that theory rests,—the tendency throughout all 
nature to the production of “spontaneous variations” 
within each species. Upon this fact nature operates, 


selecting for survival those variations that best suit 
the environment, and rejecting those that are unfit. 
So long as the matter lay in the hands of the wise 
mother, Nature, higher and still higher types of life 
were produced, and successively higher standards of 
fitness were established, but when Man, the blunderer, 
entered into partnership with the Creative Intelli- 


‘written an article on “The. Submarine,” 
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gence and took the further destiny of his race to 
some extent into his own hands, things went awry. 
He has failed to produce the best types of his own 
species because he has set up a wrong standard of 
fitness. The social and economic structure he has 
erected has favored not the good and the wise but 
the smart and the avaricious. It has conferred 
survival-value on the acquisitive faculty rather than 
on the instinct of mutual helpfulness. It has “select- 
ed” the taker of service rather than the giver. It has 
in a word, forsaken nature’s way of progress, and 
allied itself with the forces that make for parasitism, 
and retrogression. The result is to be seen in the 
meaningless conflict of wasted efforts we see around 
us, in the round pegs in square holes, in the count- 
less misfits of capabilities and incapabilities, in the 
“servants on horses and princes walking as servants 
on the earth.” 

What has democracy to say to all this? 
who keep their ears to the ground she speaks with 
no uncertain voice. Her ultimate aim, she says, is 
to establish a new standard of fitness for survival in 
whatever may remain of “struggle for existence” on 
this ever-bountiful planet. It is to recognize more 
than ever the necessity for princes, for leaders and 
guides, for great men by whatever names they may 
be called, and to offer the freest possible opportunity 
for their reaching their appropriate places. It is to 
call to her aid the common law of gravity which 
operates on the spiritual plane as surely as on the 
physical, when free from interference by artificial 
or man-made laws. It is to initiate a natural 
stratification of society, a spontaneous system of 
class-distinction in terms of such intellectual and 
moral differences as may persist until the grand con- 
summation is reached of a world of saints and 
sages. It is to set the real princes of the earth on 
horseback, and to give them all the honor that is 
their due. 

“The progress of Human society” to quote Carlyle 
once more, “consists in the better and better appor- 
tioning of wages to work. Give us this and you 
have given us all. Pay to every man accurately 
what he has worked for, what he has earned and 
done and deserved,—to this man broad lands and 
honors, to that man high gibbets and tread-mills; 
what more have we to ask? Heaven's kingdom 
which we daily pray for, has come; God’s will is 
done on earth even as it is in heaven. This is the 
radiance of Celestial justice, in the fire of which 
all impediments, vested interests and iron cannon, 
are more and more melting like wax and disap- 
pearing from the pathways of men.” 
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Submarine and Airplane 


By J. Edward Fenlon 


TILL the submarine remains the problem of the 
S war. Its toll of ships last week was heavy, 
after some other weeks of diminished execu- 
tion. Especially it has become a problem for this 
country. If we cannot master it, how are we to get 
over to the fields of Flanders the large body of 
troops our allies demand, and the supplies of food 
that are even more immediately necessary to our 
allies? Perhaps we would be more assured of suc- 
cess in those undertakings if the British authorities 
gave us more information as to the number of sub- 
marines their forces have captured or sunk. The 
Germans say they have lost very few of those war 
engines and that they can turn them out faster than 
they have been losing them. They say that they will 
wreak more devastation as the seas become less 
rough with the coming of summer. People in this 
country know very little about the submarine situ- 
ation in detail. The British censorship has sup- 
pressed all information, but it is probable that Ger- 
many knows all about it. It is in order, therefore, 
that the conditions should be elucidated so far as 
practicable without “giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” 
Rear Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, U. S. N., has 
for the 


New York Nation, that is eloquent in hints as to 
the naval conditions into which the navy of the 


United States has been projected. “However great- 


’ 


ly weapons and tactics change,” he says, “strategy 
remains immutable. Radically as the ships of the 
period of Hawke, St. Vincent and Nelson differed 
from the undersea boats of to-day, the fundamental 
rules for the proper employment of fleets, no matter 
of what units they may be composed, have not altered 
in any essential particular. Another point which 
surely needed no fresh demonstration to the reader 
of naval or military history, is that a mistake in 
strategy is seldom rectified by tactics and, if at all, 
only with much difficulty and at heavy cost.” 


He illustrates this with an analogy that is inter- 
esting as an implied criticism of the strategy of the 
British navy, thus: “The police learn that a certain 
house is a nest of assassins who have sworn to steal 
out under the cover of darkness and kill every man, 
woman and child they see. In dealing with this ter- 
rible menace, which would seem a fantastic absurd- 
ity were it not so actually and hideously real to-day, 
the authorities are free to choose between two 
courses; either to allow the ruffians to issue from the 
house and then endeavor to catch them red-handed 
in their crimes or else to raid the house and seize 
them before they can begin their bloody work. As 
between the two methods, the choice seems obvious. 
To let the murderers get out and scatter is bad 
strategy, the evil effects of which the most vigorous 
efforts (aggressive tactics) can, at best, only par- 
tially overcome. Here we have the submarine ques- 
tion in a nutshell.” 


From this we may see that Winston Churchill, 
when he was First Lord of the Admiralty, had the 
right strategic idea when he declared the British 
would steam into the Kiel canal and dig the Ger- 
man fleet like rats out of their holes. Why the 
Allies didn’t smash the submarine bases of the Ger- 
mans or adopt devices to blockade them by mines, 
nets or other obstructions, Admiral Goodrich pre- 
sumes not to say, but intimates that “had the sig- 
nificance and magnitude in posse of these monstrous 
attacks on friend and foe alike been fully grasped in 
the first place and had suitable steps been taken, after 
the manner of the police in our metaphor, the loss 
of ships, cargoes and life through these submarine 
atrocities would have assumed but trivial dimen- 
sions.” He imagines several explanations. “The 
Allies may not have realized the danger in von 
Tirpitz’s threat; or they may have slighted it in the 
belief that they could account for his craft as fast 
as he could send them out; or, while recognizing 
wherein lay the correct strategy, they may have been 
unable to enforce it. Political considerations are 
not unlikely to have intervened to prevent the adop- 
tion of the right precautions. If, for example, Ant- 
werp, as is generally supposed, is a German sub- 
marine base and the Scheldt is habitually used for 
the passage of such boats to and from the North 
Sea in violation of the neutrality of Dutch waters. 
what can be done? Strong measures on the part 
of the Allies might bring upon Holland the fate of 
Belgium and Serbia.” This takes no account of the 
rumors of the existence of submarine bases on the 
coast of Ireland, but Admiral Goodrich discusses the 
matter academically, using only such facts or reports 
as have been openly published. But he says the 
British admirals and captains must have known the 
strategy they were following was “essentially and 
hopelessly wrong.” 


Tactics were called upon to retrieve the error in 
strategy, and tactics had three tasks on its hands in- 
stead of one. They had first, “to seek out, capture, 
and destroy all enemy submarines which had entered 
upon open waters; secondly, to protect their own 
shipping; thirdly, to build with feverish haste new 
vessels to replace the old ones lost.” Here are some 
of the methods of getting within gunshot of a sub- 
marine: “decoying the latter by an armed steamer 
disguised as an innocent trawler; catching it in nets 
judiciously planted or towed between two tugs; de- 
tecting its approach by under-water telephonic ap- 



































paratus ; hunting for it by aeroplanes in conjunction 
with fast armed motor boats, the coup de grace to be 
given by gun fire or by bombs dropped from aloft 
and exploding automatically on reaching a_ prede- 
termined depth of water; ‘gumming his eye,’ or 
covering with oil the surface of the water where 
the submarine must merge, thus dimming the glass 
of its periscope, ete. etc. Once found and within 
range, the submarine is easily dealt with by well- 
armed craft, since it is exceedingly vulnerable. It 
is worthy of note that in its attacks on defenscless 
vessels it seems to use by preference the inexpensive 
shell from its deck battery rather than the costly 
torpedo from its under-water tubes.” 

How to locate the submarine is the problem on 
which the best mechanical brains of the civilized 
world are engaged. “Whether the solution will come 
through better means of secing or better means of 
hearing, the only two senses available, or by the dis- 
covery of some magnetic or electric method of mak- 
ing it reveal its presence is open to surmise. As 
there is an antidote to every poison, a defense 
against every attack, we may rest assured that 
eventually the correct reply will be found to the sub- 
marine.” 

The number of submarines already sunk or cap- 
tured is “astonishingly great,” but there are too 
many still at large. “Until their bases are destroyed 
and they have no home to which to return, this 
tedious process of looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack must continue to the end.” 

Some of the schemes to protect shipping against 
the submarine are ‘“‘the hanging of cotton bales about 
the hull, the equipping of vessels with ‘torpedo nets,’ 
somewhat as seen on battleships, or with  anti- 
torpedo frames to be lowered while in the danger 
zone, etc. It is understood that the newer designs 
of men-of-war include some form of under-water 
defense. Again, safety will be enhanced by ships 
sailing in groups, convoyed by destroyers and cruis- 
ers. Nothing, however clever, can be made wholly 
to repiace plenty of sharp-sighted lookouts and 
some guns of proper caliber operated by trained 
gunners.” 

Mr. Simon Lake, a builder of submarines, by the 
way, declared in a big interview in the Sunday papers 
recently, that no device would ever be able to check 
the submarine. The answer to that is that there 
lias never been a lock somebody couldn’t pick, never 
a sure-thing game that somebody couldn’t beat. 
Burglars and sure-thing card men know this. The 
geniuses of the navy are at work. An authority on 
aggressive naval tactics, Mr. Arthur Pollen, sug- 
gests specially constructed ships and more gun- 
making, and another writer in the Nation’ guesses 
“shallow-draught monitors, floating 
gun platforms of all sorts; for inshore fighting 
howitzers and by no means least, airplanes.” 

The airplane will be a big factor in the war from 
now on. It has been shown to be effective in recent 
land-fighting. 


that he means 


Probably steady pressure by airplane 
forces on the Belgian coast will take the place of 
raids. The airplane can spot the submarine, espe- 
cially in smooth seas, signalling the location by wire- 
less or by smoke bombs. That is why this country 
1s to expend as _ reported $600,000,000 or even 
$1,000,000,000, on airplanes, filling the air with them 
over land and sea, shelling the submarine bases, re- 
connoitering the German land forces and outnumber- 
ing the German airplanes. 

Winston Churchill is to be the head of the British 
Air Board and this means, if anything, that caution 
1s measurably to be succeeded by audacity in that 
department. This branch of the war will be de- 
veloped while the strictly naval will be, already has 
heen, modified. The British have refrained from 
actions that might cost heavily in important ships. 
With the advent of the American fleet there will 
be more ships to risk when necessary. The pro- 
gramme will henceforth be more aggressive and less 
defensive. This is especially indicated in the air by 
the attacks upon the bases at Zeebrugge, Ostend and 
Bruges, in conjunction with bombardments by ships. 
Churchill's dashing policy of “digging them. out” 
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came very near to succeeding at the Dardanelles. It 
may be tried again in the North Sea, this time with 
the immense advantage given by the presence and 
co-operation of the United States navy. 

United States destroyers have strengthened the 
patrol against submarines. Hundreds of airplanes 
will soon serve as eyes for the huge fleet. Airplanes 
will serve as convoys for merchant vessels, seek out 
submarines, and help the merchantmen to fight 
them. This country can turn out in comparatively 
short time, from all its machine shops, enough air- 
planes to protect adequately the commerce on the 
Mediterranean as well as the greater outer waters. 
We shall see an approximation of realization of 
Wells’ fiction of “The War in the Air,” but the 
airplane won’t turn the trick by itself of defeating 
Germany. The allied navy will have to destroy the 
submarine bases, blow up the harbors in which, the 
defences behind which they hide. 

Rear Admiral Goodrich emphasizes over all things 
else the need of sharp look-outs. The airplane is 
the look-out par excellence. And it is a good fight- 
ing machine, too. The airplane is the thing to cancel 
the submarine. And it is also the thing to give the 
final superiority to the armies of the Allies. It 
would be well worth while to build 100,000 air- 
planes, the quicker to end the war and end it right. 
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Barter 
By Sara Teasdale 


IFE has loveliness to sell— 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Climbing fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 
Life has loveliness to sell— 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eves that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been or could be. 
~~ . . 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE. 
By Horace Flack 


XIV. “THE CONSOLATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY.” 
AM no philosopher. Philosophy does not console 
me. Not in the least. When Shakespeare says 
there was never yet a philosopher who could 
endure the toothache patiently, I believe him. The 
toothache, as others have it, really hurts worse than 
being hanged. When poets have the toothache in 
body, mind or soul, or in all three at once, the extent 
to which it may hurt them is as the square or the 
cube or the nth power of the way it may be hurting 
others at the same time. This is the only sure test. 
If they do not have toothache in this form, they may 
write whole volumes of verse—“libre” preferred— 
but they need not know either of the two things 
a poet must go on learning all his life in order 
to be fit for his business. One of these two things 
is the life of the world he is living in; the other 
is the language he is writing in. Only these two 
things and the toothache are necessary for a poet’s 
education. Though I do not yet know these two 
things, I am learning them, day after day and 
night after might, as well as I can. 
Another thing about the Consolations of Philoso- 
phy: When as a result of what he has learned in 
the day, @ poet at about midnight has the toothache 
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in mind, soul or body, a study of the Lives of the 

Poets shows that when it begins to hurt him in 

the nth power, and philosophy does him no good 

whatever, he may either rave and get drunk or 
proceed to learn something harder than anything 
he has learned before. If the best is the cheapest, 

I recommend this latter method to poets with the 

toothache. 

As they are not likely to have in reach the Chian 
wine of Anacreon, the usquebaugh of Burns or the 
brandy of Byron, I recommend learning the hardest 
lessons of life and language as cheaper than common 
brandy. And as a nepenthe it may succeed where 
all philosophy is a foredoomed failure. 

I consider this a lucid explanation of why my 
copy of “Boethius, His Consolations of Philoso- 
phy,” is not in the original Latin, but in an original 
English translation by “Alfred Kyning,” on the same 
shelf with Pauli’s “Life of Alfred the Great,” edited 
by B. Thorpe, with Alfred’s translation of Orosius, 
an outline of Anglo-Saxon grammar and a glossary 
of Orosius. I recommend both these books to all 
poets with the toothache, and to all others who when 
they find no consolation in philosophy, may find some 
in knowing how to use the English language for 
what it is worth in times when silence may give 
consent to infamy. There may be such times in the 
future. Who knows? There have been times in the 
past when to speak would have been infamy, or as 
Alfred would have thought “unphilosophical.” “You 
can get onto this very easily,” he says, “through a 
certain Roman gentleman who was named Liberius. 
He was put to many torments because he would not 
meld on his comrades who had joined with him 
against a king who had won against them by un- 
rightness. When he was led before that grim king 
who bade him say who the comrades were who had 
joined with him, then bit he off his own tongue, and 
warp it down there before the neb of that, despot.” 

This is the sort of thing “Alfred King” under- 
stood to be philosophy and very consoling. He 
found such consolation in it that when the invading 
Danes were chasing him, he probably spent his spare 
time in studying Latin grammar so that he could 
make a fair translation of it out of “Booklatin” into 
his own variety of English. He says he was greatly 
disturbed by manifold occupations while he was do- 
ing it, and that if he has set down anything un- 
rightly, he begs and for God’s name implores every 
one who lists to read, to forgive him and pray God 
for him. He found Boethius, last of the Romans, 
in a “dark hole” of a prison, with “Wisdom” coming 
to him only after every friend he had in prosperity 
had betrayed or deserted him. So it is with prayer 
and the greatest care that Alfred worked to turn 
into English prose and afterwards into verse, the 
sort of wisdom that comes only in the last extrem- 
ity. As he thought of all the oppression both he 
and Boethius had seen under the sun, Alfred worked 
very prayerfully, patiently and painfully to turn out 
of Booklatin into English such Consolations of Phi- 
losophy as this: 

“Wellborn alike are all folk, Whom God _ hath 
made under the _ sky; 

Why then on others a yoke now will ye be 

lifting on high? 

In the mind of man, not his make; in the earth- 

dweller’s heart not his rank, 

Is the nobleness whereof I spake,—in the true, 

and the free and the frank.” 

This has the mind of both Alfred and Boethius in 
it, but Alfred’s own English is far better for his 
purpose, which was to tell the simple truth. If we 
lie in his sort of English, it is so clumsy that every- 
one can “get onto” us at once, as he might have said. 
But if we aim to tell the truth, those steel-jacketed 
words go straight to the mark and through as many 
thicknesses of lies as may be opposed to them. The 
world, as it grows older, may need to have the truth 
steel-jacketed for its salvation through what Alfred 
understood as the Consolations of Philosophy. So 
let us learn all we may of the English language from 
him. For my part, if I have not “always rightly 
understood” him I beg his pardon, and as I “list to 
read” his book, I pray for him. 
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Letters From the People 


Autographs and other Matters 


Girard, Ga., June 12, 1917 


Liditor of Keedy’s Mirror: 


As you are of present hour trum- 


peters of freedom of press and speech, 
and of democracy writ large, | make so 
bold a test of this American spirit as to 
offer the Mirror a hitherto unregistered 
opinion: an opinion which reaches the 
from a 
This 
“subliminal uprush” (to cull phrascology 
from the late Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers, 


without giving it technical application) 


plane of conscious expression 


lone cuiescent subliminal region. 


is caused by an article in your current 
issue entitled “.\utographorgy,” a word 
for which I searched the 
pages of my old friend Noah Webster: 


have vainly 


not for its meaning, which is quite 


plain. 


It recalls to my mind several pages of 
the old Southern Literary Messenger, in 
the thirties, when Poe was on the edi- 
torial staff. 
craft, failed to impart to me an abiding 
A certain divina- 
hand- 


even Poe, master of pen- 


interest in autographs. 
tion, called reading character by 
writing, is practiced; but personally it 
has not appealed to me. The sign 
manual of God Almighty on the human 
countenance has a plainer message than 
any written word. In fact I have seen 
such clever forgeries, during a study of 
a criminal case of recent years, that the 
matter of characteristic chirography has 
fallen into disrepute with me. I have, 
indeed, a fancy for the study of charac- 
ter in physiognomy—not phrenology, so 
often resorted to by Charlotte Bronte: 
but just a fancy for catching the mes- 


sage of a pictured face. 

Going over the several columns of 
Robertus Love, who confesses to have 
heen on more than one occasion ma- 
rooned in a “literary desert” and. re- 
duced to morlis ex- 


fremis to preserve a mental existence—I 


one would judge 


am chietly impressed with the cffect of 
such famine of literature on the book- 
loves and hero-worship of an  individ- 
periods of starvation 
To one who 


ual. Recurring 
must be disastrous indeed. 
has browsed long in the quict pastures 
of an old family library—such as was 
collected through generations of Ameri- 
cans who lived in rural communities of 
the South, contrast with another Eng- 
lish-speaking American so diametrically 
opposed to my own viewpoint, is 
startling. We need no further evidence 
to prove a different caste in tastes—an 
allegiance to different masters; not that 
| have the least intention of pointing out 
such antipodal loyalties as may exist 
under one national government. 


Just this: try another way of studying 
character than by autograph remains. 
Robertus Love finds that the script of 
lee is to him enhanced by the mere men- 
tion of John Brown. Get pictures (that 
are reproductions from the remorseless 
camera) of Lee and Brown and note the 
message of God Almighty’s sign manual. 
Carry such contrast throughout the en- 
tire list of names on the pages of his- 
tory. The evidence is circumstantial, 
but convincing. There is a new history 
text-book which inadvertently shows in 


photogravures of Davis 


juxtaposition 
and Lincoln—being dead they yet speak 
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—and so eloquently that the publishers 
will hardly allow contrasting arrange- 
ment to appear in another edition. 
Having a Grecian conception of the 
inspiration of Beauty, I have assembled 
in my home an_ inspirational group, 
which may be viewed from my writing- 
table as I turn me about. Simple en- 
gravings or reproductions—some stolen 
from magazine or book—they have been 
comrades in daily journeyings through 
wildernesses of worldly pilgrimage. To 
them I give allegiance: Pierian spring 
have they been to thirsty heart and mind 
gathered them about me 
with 


and soul. I 
thought of comparison 
Yet these names and 
have 


with no 
other standards. 
faces stand for 
spoken and shall ever speak to one at- 
tuned to the finest in English tongue or 
personal gift to race. With few excep- 
tions, the lineaments called to mental 


messages that 


‘3856 Olive Street 
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vision by each name here transcribed is 
more familiar to me than my own face 
in the looking glass. Here is a little 
catalogue of my picture gallery: Scott, 
Ruskin, Meredith, Barrie, Poe, Bronte, 
Whistler, Kennedy, DuMaurier, Timrod, 
Lucas, Wilde, Lanier, Ticknor, John R. 
Thompson, Hope, LeConte, 
Margaret Preston, Grace King, Semmes, 
Washington, Lee, Jackson, Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, Alex. Stephens, Crawford 
Long, Maury, Goulding, A. Means, Sid- 
ney Porter, Frederic Myers, William 
James, Henry Sidgwick, Arthur Balfour, 
-Hubner Watson, Stanton and the melan- 


3arron, 


choly and poetic prolile portrait of Meri- 
wether Lewis. 

I would judge many of the names in 
my little picture gallery catalogue to be 
unknown by sight or reputation to other 
contributors to RrEpY’s Mirror besides 
Robertus Love—to whom Wilde means 
Oscar. 

I cannot claim that these names are 
adequately represented on my _ book- 
There are many gaps I fain 
would fill. But I am offering the cur- 
tailed enrollment as a curious compara- 


shelves. 


tive study in standards as exhibited here 
in a republic under one Star-Spangled 
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Banner. When applying the terms world- 
poet or each 
on my list has international fame. Some 


world-renown, American 
have fame abroad that has not as yet 
reached these shores ;—as did Poe’s from 
the “golden throne” of Tennyson. One 
is Richard Henry Wilde—whose works 
are translated into the dialects of Italy 
and absolutely unknown to the American 
public. There is an epic of which a 
beautiful fragment—the lines “My life 
is like the summer rose’—is all that re- 
mains of this man of letters, who as 
classical scholar and poet ranked higher 





than any of his American contempo- 
raries. 
No; I do not care for autograph 


manuscripts: every one of the literate 
and illustrious from Whittier to Brown, 
as mentioned by Robertus Love, might 
be packed in barrels and measured as 
were those verses extracted from the 
post-bellum republic by “green-back”’ 
Plaster in desperate effort to elicit a 
national ode, and to me it would be as 
so much waste paper. But offer me one 
page, or two, or a fragment writ by the 
hand of Richard Henry Wilde, and I 
will bid to the extent of my bank ac- 
count. 


From the deaf ears and blind eyes of 
Prejudice are hidden the signs of the 
times—else who runs might read of the 
coming Southern Renaissance. The time 
is at hand when such eclipses, odious 
jaundiced views 
which from time to time mar periodical 
pages in reckoning American history and 
literature, will be readily recognized, at 


discrimination and 


home and abroad, as representing a 

provincial type of American—one, alas 

and alack, sadly limited in education and 

suffering perchance from chronic impair- 

ment of perspective such as could only 

find origin in a “literary desert.” 
Howarp MERIWETHER Lovett. — 
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Fashion in Words 
149 West Twelfth St. 
New York City 
[:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

No writer gets anywhere nowadays 
who doesn't envisage the prospect at 
every step, bear the hinterland in mind 
and orientate at every turn. No critic 
is authoritative who can’t recapture a 
mood. No polemicist counts himself 
successful stuck Bour- 
honism between somebody’s ribs, or tor- 
pedoed him with Chauvinism. 


unless he has 


Not to have these accomplishments is 
verbal bad form. To call a man bellicose 
instead of jingo is like wearing a hobble 
and not a barrel skirt. It just isn’t done. 
The dernier cri in English is mysterious 
and capricious, but apparently one must 
lend an ear to it. 


Fashions in words, like fashions in 
dress, sometimes flout the proprieties. 
Pacifist is an example. Despite this 
word’s illegitimate parentage it is re- 
ceived in the very best society, and staid 
journals introduce it without so much 
as the apology of quotation marks. I 
suspect some opportunist writer of news- 
Paper headlines fathered it. The exi- 
guity of such a writer’s space often 
forces him to take liberties with the 
language. What more natural than to 
bring the abbreviated word into being 
in place of pacificator? And the acquisi- 





‘ set the 
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tion has proved so popular that the 
stigma of its birth is likely to be for- 
gotten. It will be incorporated into the 
family, as was scientist, which is almost 
as irregular in form—and then it will 
become passé. 


Akin to pacifist is preparedness, in 
that both sprang from a national situ- 
ation. Preparedness is of a legitimate, 
but not eugenic, union; and I shudder 
to think what a crippledness would af- 
flict the language were there more like 
it. You would think, on the other hand, 
that an acceptable term like militant, so 
popular three or four seasons ago, would 
be all the rage now. But you seem 
never to meet it anywhere. Since the 
anti-suffragists discarded it no one has 
had the courage to take it up in a 
serious way. 


To catalogue the words which have 
come into vogue through the influence 
of the war would be a weariness. It is 
more interesting to speculate about the 
oral orgy we might be having if Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were in the White House, 
where his talents as a literary Paquin 
would have full scope. He would not, 
I suppose, revive Armageddon, hecause 
of its unhappy connotations; but we 
may be sure he would not be so stupid 
as those newspapers to which Germans 
are merely Huns and Prussians. No, we 
might justly expect something pictur- 
esque and spectacular from the man who 
fashion in nature-faker and 
mollycoddle and malefactor — veritable 
torrents of Scriptural epithet for the 
enemy, sparkling cascades of eulogy for 
the Allies! With one at the head of 
the nation who prefers the fitting to the 
striking word we are indeed poor. The 
best that can be said of Mr. Wilson is 
that he answers an intellectual need; to 
express our emotions we should have a 
spokesman vocally more robust and bom- 
bastic. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s gifts have been de- 
voted largely in the past to developing 
the political values of fashions in words, 
Nowhere can they have greater political 
value than in a democracy, and he has 
struck rich veins. Recently he 
staked out a claim on righteousness, but 
even that part of the public which sang 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers” for him 
seems to look askance at stock in the 
new venture. That of course is not 
due to any flaw in the stock but to a 
falling off in popularity of the pro- 
moter. The principle is sound—it’s the 
lack of interest that Catch- 
words are indeed valuable in focussing 


many 


matters. 
the attention of masses of men. It is 
safe to say that in the Baltimore conven- 
tion four years ago the houn’ dawg 
was one of Champ Clark's chief assets; 
if he had_ been would 
have won him thousands of warm sup- 
porters. Those who exercise the suf- 
frage dote on ticketing their affiliations 
with some word or phrase easily remem- 
bered and in vogue. If rum, Romanism 
and rebellion were not alliterative, the 
history of this republic might be differ- 
ent. Undoubtedly 
men have been nailed to the cross of 
gold, and many a yote has been cast 
under the spell of the full dinner pail, 
even on an empty stomach. 


nominated it 


countless congress- 


Political fashions in words have at 


least the merit of a certain degree of 
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quality. Sometimes they last 
four years. But in matters of sex we 
are so fickle that the changes are almost 
denunciation of 
birth control, 


Just 


staying 


kaleidoscopic. From 
race suicide we 
from soulmate to affinity. 
however, there seems no fashionable way 
of alluding to a partner in illicit love. 
Arthur Schnitzler would be horrified if 
he knew of our poverty in that regard. 
Anthony Comstock, if he were alive, 
might discover in it a comforting deduc- 
tion. Probably the truth of it is that 
we have been too engrossed in war at 
home and abroad to take much interest 
in liaisons, or perhaps it is that those 


veer to 
now, 


conspicuous enough to make their phi- 
landering noticeable have been too indo- 
lent to popularize a new word. 

sut to speak of popularizing a new 
word is inaccurate, because fashions in 
the creation of 


words seldom involve 


new ones nor even of new meanings for 


them. Fashions do not enrich the lan- 
guage, as slang often does, except in 
such rare instances as that of pacifist, 
when a new form, etymologically inde- 
fensible and therefore unacceptable to 
the purist, comes suddenly into exist- 
ence. Vim, which was college slang, 
was a distinct addition to our vocabu- 
lary, and came to be employed even by 
such a careful writer as Louis Steven- 
son. It is one of many similar in- 


stances. But sometimes a_ legitimate 
word achieves extraordinary vogue in 
its familiar sense-—its authorized sense. 


which Mr. 


larized, is a fair example. 


Strenuous, Roosevelt popu- 
It is difficult 
to explain why a mere verbal uniform 
thus becomes, by public acclaim, a very 
miracle of style. It must be because the 
fresh perception in 
that 


theory we can readily understand why 


word evokes some 


the common consciousness. On 


‘ 
muckraker, another word warmed over 
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for us by the indefatigable Mr. Roose- 
velt, became the correct thing in speech. 
To those of us who did not know that 
John Bunyan had used this word, and 
that it was hoary with respectability, it 
brought perceptions as vivid as though 
it were slang. It differed from slang 
mainly in being bolstered by the diction- 
ary. Like the hoop skirt, it was an old 
fashion rejuvenated, 


There was a time when sounds and 
voices trailed into silence. In the fifteen- 
cent magazines they seldom did anything 
else, in circumstances supposed to be 
tense or tragic. Although trail was and 
is a word in day-to-day use, it became 
the fashion (a fashion almost as con- 
spicuous as the balloon sleeve) to use 
the verb in a special sense, because the 
metaphor captivated the common atten- 
tion. And it does not seem even yet 
to have been worn threadbare. Of later 
date—of the very present—is gesture, 
which has taken on new value by a 
similar process; by the exercise of a 
gentle pressure upon the word, so that 
its physical meaning no longer delimits 
it. And it, too, may retain its vagarious 
popularity. But as a rule, a_ lingual 
favorite is shorn quickly of its epaulets. 
Caviare and banal, which once were of 
the elect, are now relegated to the ranks. 
No one seems to use them if he can get 
around it, although they are extremely 
useful words. I do not remember hav- 
ing encountered banal for ever so long, 
except once recently in a special plea 
for the banalities. 


Fashions in words have somewhat the 
same advantage as fashions in dress, in 
that they serve to intensify our attention. 
The psychology is not so very different, 
and consequently involves, too, a degree 
of mental cowardice; so that it is re- 
freshing to find occasionally a writer 
courageous enough to exercise an inde- 
pendent choice in his verbal cladments. 

SILAs Bent. 
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Matters Grow Worse 
Hiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
1. 
Emboldened by your kindly leave 
To exercise my pen— 
(Oh, what a sigh of joy I heave 
Since I may write again!)— 
I take an opportunist cue 
From what “The Pee-pul” write, 
And, to rebut the stupid few, 
A line or so indite. 


Miss Seiffert’s poem a@ propos— 
“The Lady Nude Abed”— 

Loeb, Goldberg, Korach, Lamb & Co., 
Have read it and re-read. 

The vote in favor lacks but one 
Of unanimity: 

Aaron votes “Nay,” but let us shun 
Such dire obtundity. 


For my poor self I simply say: 

“Miss S. T. Coleridge! Please make 
way! 

‘The Ancient Mariner’ of the ‘hay!’”’ 
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Some minor adjectival crimes, 
Indeed, one can detect: 

Read any poem forty times 
And what must you expect? 
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But as a symbolistic “stunt,” 
And you, sans doute, agree 

The piece outpars the Mrrror’s wont 
In virtuosity. 


Most Mephistophélean, Sir! 
Is my concluding praise. 
The Poetess? We drink to her 
And crown her bangs with bays! 
It’s plain she has the right technique 
To do “objective” stuff. 
A further essay we bespeak— 
The “Bed” is not enough! 


Such is the verdict, pray you know, 
Of Loeb, Lamb, Goldberg, Korach Co., 
The true élite of Chi-ca-go. 

Louts ALBERT LAMp. 


Postscrirvt.—As a matter of prose- 
faced fact, the Hnglewoodlawn Saturday 
venting Leberwurst und Cervelat Kultur 
Verein spent three acrimonious hours 
over Miss Seiffert and her Debussy- 
Mallarmé-Cézanne poem of the auto- 
portrait of the “Nude Lady of the Bed.” 
It was voted comme il faut, as modern 
ver-libristic poems go. There was some 
ribald objection to parts of the author’s 
diction—some ill-advised talk of “libido.” 
I do not concur in such imbecile com- 
ments. I think that your protestors and 
ridicule concoctors need a course of 
poetic Nestlée’s Food or regularly re- 
current dosage of Morlick’s Literary 
Malted Milk. 
attuned to forced-draft digestion of true 
literature. They need metabolized let- 
ters, mesenteric auto-absorbent letters, 
devitamined verse, predigested poetic 


Their stomachs are not 


pabulum. That’s all. Thank you! 
L. A..L. 


The Psychology of Sox 

To B. F. W. 

It is so many, many days since I wrote 
a letter to a young lady—an unknown 
young lady—that I fear me I may not 
revive “the grace of a day that is dead.” 
I believe you to be a young lady, dear 
B. F. W., from facts disclosed in your 
charming letter of May 28 to the editor 
of the Mirror; and, if you will pardon 
me, [ believe you to be a very young 
lady, which is only another way of 
saying that you are a delightful com- 
pensation to men. You may not relish 
being called a compensation to men— 
but you are just that, and you can’t help 
it. But, dear B. F. W., let us talk about 
sox. ... You may be that one hand- 
knitter in ten thousand who can cuff, 
turn and narrow a right sock, and still 
be dissipating your energy. No hand- 
knitter ever turned out socks precisely 
paired. Take that up with your profes- 
sor of psychology. You say you knit 
and study simultaneously and turn out a 
right sock. I take your word for the 
sock. Knitting a sock demands brain 
concentration, so does right study. My 
dear B. F. W., you cannot do both at 
the same time and do both right. I 
know you think you can or you wouldn't 
say so. But it can’t be done. A per- 
fectly regulated hosiery machine can do 
better what you are trying to do, because 
it confines its immediate effert to sox— 
and it will turn out more right sox in a 
week than you could knit while the sun 
shines. But knit if you must, or better, 
stick to those studies that you say loving 


parents are paying for. Right study 
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Bathing Suits 


In a Host of New Styles 


@ So many good qualities and so many attractive styles 
that you'll hardly know which to choose. 
than any other St. Louis store can show you. 


California Bathing Suits, 
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The new colors—very attractive. 
that lend an air of grace and style. 


Mohair Bathing Suits, 
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In navy and black, with green, red and yellow trim- 
Open-front and shoulder styles—some with belts, 


e e e + ; ‘ lon 
Silk Bathing Suits, $15 to $29.75 
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These are beautiful suits in 
every point of style and color. 


Other Styles 
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More, perhaps, 


Some have sashes 


Also California knit 


Cotton, $2.50 
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makes for right effort when effort is 
needed. It will be needed. As to your 
other activities, as outlined, enjoy them 
while you may. The days of your Puritan 
ancestress are not these days. Honestly, 
B. F. W., don’t you thank God they 


aren't? Things are done differently— 


particularly knitting. Hie thee to 4a 
hosiery mill and see what is doing. 
Patriotism is fine, and _ sentiment. 
Neither is worth much unless set up on 
needles of common sense. That is Mrs. 


John Tallington-Todd’s deficiency; she 


has no common sense. And, if you will 
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permit me to say so, this crisis in our 
national affairs has revealed an army of 
Mrs. Tallington-Todds who will be 
driven into really productive service if 
war drives our women as it has driven 
women of other nations. Then Mrs. 
John Tallington-Todd and her kind will 
be of some use to their fellow-creatures. 
At present they are just knit-knots. John 
Tallington-T odds there are, too, a-plenty. 
Some of them wear hand-knitted neck- 
scarfs. Who is responsible for that? 

Then, too, dear B. F. W., you drop a 
stitch when you pillory Mr. Reedy for 
“A Knitter in the Sun.” He is 
guiltless. A woman, an efficient woman, 
may it please you, passed upon the 
sketch and then handed it on to the 
editor acting in Mr. Reedy’s absence. 
Now who shall decide when ladies dis- 
agree? 

Dear knitster, a man who envies you 
your apparent youth kisses your busy 
hands. 


printing 


Harry B. KENNON. 


Evanston, Ill., June 16, 1917. 


To B. F. W. 
Northrop House, Northampton, Mass. 
ye ofe of oe 


Mouse—And Others 


By H. C. 


He came to the company in the spring 
of two years ago. “Some horses from 
remounts, sir; will you see them? None 
of ’em much to look at except one, a 
big mouse-colored gelding that we shall 
have a job to match.” Thus my C. S 


M. 


That was my first meeting with 
Mouse. He stood nearly a hand high- 
er than any other horse on the picket 
line—a conscious Saul among rather 
ordinary Israelites. From head to heels 
he was heavy draught, with that about 
him that said very plainly, “Put it be- 
hind me and I'll pull it.’ He had the 
straight back and the shoulders that 
give the fine bearing for the collar, the 
thighs and fore-arm well proportioned, 
the shank short. The feet were square- 
ly placed. Unusual strength was denoted 
in the big knees and hocks, and from 
hock to fetlock he was straight as a 
pillar. The neck and quarters were good 
in muscle. He had the heart of Ajax 
and I believe he loved to use his great 
strength. 

When the Division left England he 
came with us. He endured 
Belgium and France. He toiled on all 
the fronts, the beast of a hundred bur- 
dens, a campaigner of wide experience. 
He knew the broken roads of Ypres, 
Armentiéres and Arras, and the un- 
speakable Somme. He accepted with 
an equine stoicism his bewildering, rest- 
less, everchanging world. I never saw 
Mouse ruffled but once. A piece. of 
shrapnel had buried itself deep in the 
hip and it was necessary to operate. So 
the huge body was bound with cords 
in the shoeing stocks while a vet. search- 
ed him with a probe cunningly designed 
to accommodate him with both general 
and particular hell. The operation was 
Successful; but it cost us a new shoeing 
Stocks and casualtied one veterinary 
officer and part of my farrier corporal. 


overseas 


He was one of the first horses to drag 


his load through the smoking wreckage 
of Fricourt, 


Summer and winter, day 
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and night, through dust, through mud, 
he went with his wagonloads of food, 
fuel, sandbags, iron, trench-boards, wire 
and bombs—all that must go up where- 
by men may live and fight. 


But the Somme broke him. The long 
nights up to the hocks in the half-frozen 
mud, the villainous tracks, cursed, 
banged and battered out of all semblance 
to a road—where to stumble was often 
death—the miserable ration (cut down 
when most needed), the bitter cold, the 
insufficiency of water: all this and more 
Mouse knew and suffered. The big 
frame shrank to a hideous caricature of 
its former glory. He moved clumsily, 
the big head drooping and the ears 
lopping; and he took to “brushing” from 
sheer weakness. Once he fell in har- 
ness. He would stand on the lines look- 
ing out in front of him, his eyes set 
in that curious, perplexed stare that the 
books register as “one of the symptoms 
of debility.” And so to the inevitable 
end, and he was written off the com- 
pany roll: No. 48, H. D., dun gelding, 
faint star, aged, incapable of further 
work, destroyed. 


When the slaughter is ended and the 
tale of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice complete, let men not be un- 
mindful of the inglorious dead whose 
end was commonplace, little observed, 
always hideous. They lie thick in the 
stricken villages, and the shell-holes and 
filth of the roadside where the mud— 
the devil’s glue—has broken first their 
hearts and then their bodies. They are 
at the mercy of the grim Machine that 
is still sending men and beasts to work 
and suffer and die. High explosive has 
slain its thousands, but ignorance and 
indifference its tens of thousands. 





I once heard a transport sergeant 
laugh, as is the way with some men at 
the signature of suffering, as a gaunt, 
stumbling derelict was led past; and I 
saw the man sneak away with his tail 
between his legs when an officer who 
was standing there said, “If your heart 
was half as great as that horse’s, ser- 
geant, you’d be a better man and a 
damn sight better N. C. O.” 


There is a prayer in the Russian 
Liturgy for the “humble beasts who 
serve us on the field of battle.” Is that 
field the end? When I look into the 
dull, pitiful eyes of the poor devils who 
never know rest, I snap my fingers at 
Church, Creed or Council that would 
deny to these another world where there 
is neither fighting, nor wounds, nor sick- 
ness, nor cruelty, nor mud; a paradise 
of green pastures and many-shadowed 
streams.—From the London Saturday 
Review. 
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Amusement 


The Grand Opera House will present 
a lively bill next week headed by a bevy 
of pretty Berlo mermaids in difficult 
and unusual swimming and diving feats; 
the four Southern girls will contribute 
a song offering; Rose and Arthur Boy- 
lan will appear in a terpsichorean nov- 
elty; Fields and Wells, Ferrell and Wal- 
ton in songs and words; Callarini sisters 
in a musical programme; Kip and Kippy, 
comedy jugglers; the Kilties, bounding 
wire artists and Keystone comedy pic- 
tures. 


MIRROR 


Some New Books 


In “Enchantment,” E. Thurs- 
ton is revealed as one of the few English 
writers who is able to penetrate the 
Irish temperament. He shows us Irish 
who still believe in pacts with God and 
half believe in fairies, though we have 
passed into the twentieth century. He 
shows us the emotionalism and the in- 
nate spirit of romance and poetry that 
still dwell within the common people of 
the Emerald Isle—the native qualities 
that have doubtless enabled this strain 
to so largely influence the world’s action 
and thought. The plot of the story 
mostly develops from the incident of a 
man who at his daughter’s birth prom- 
ised her to the church. As the girl grew 
up, the father began to have misgivings 
as to whether he had been wise in dedi- 
cating her to the convent. He consults 
a priest, who, because he is Irish, tells 
the father that as long as he stays sober 
the church will not claim her, but that 
on his first lapse from sobriety it will 
make its demand. The father keeps his 
agreement with the priest for a long 
time, but finally lapses. About that time 
the daughter has found “a new world,” 
and that in itself is a story. (Appleton 
& Co.) 


Temple 


fe 


As light and frothy as the bubbles 
that float on the surface of water is 
Porter Emerson Browne’s ‘Someone 
and Somebody.” There is far more phi- 
losophy than plot to this book, for the 
plot is nothing more than the story of 
a poor young man’s elevation to great 
fortune, a girl’s sudden reduction from 
affluence to poverty, their meeting, the 
man’s loss of the fortune after he had 
found the girl and then the way the 
fortune returned to him. But notwith- 
standing its lightness, its bubbles reflect 
all the hues of the rainbow. They glint 
with humor, wit, satire. The light ir- 
reverence as to everything is one of the 
book’s entertaining characteristics, but 
the marks at which many ironic darts 
are thrown are great wealth and its 
deadening influences. The style of parts 
of the book is a frank imitation of 
George Ade’s “Fables in Slang,” while 
the great amount of philosophy the vol- 
ume contains is thrust at us in the same 
undignified fashion. The work is hu- 
morous and entertaining and its ethics 
of life are dished up in the sophisticated 


’ 


language of the wise young man of the 
present day. It is published by the 
3obbs-Merrill company of Indianapolis. 


J 
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“In the Claws of the German Eagle” 
as a title is formidable enough to satisfy 
even a violent Germanophobe, but any 
anticipation of that kind it may inspire 
is not justified in the book of Albert 
Rhys Williams, which gives us his ex- 
periences as a war correspondent for the 
Outlook. Scores of special correspond- 
ents have given us account of their ex- 
periences in Belgium at the outbreak of 
the present war. The whole ground has 
been gone over many times and in gen- 
eral the experiences of the correspond- 
ents have been very much alike; but 
there is much in the manner of telling. 
And there is found the point that makes 
Mr. Williams’ story 
method has a richness of style 


interesting. His 
and a 
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satirical humor that makes the tale well 
worth following. He was in France at 
the mobilization, later with the German 
army in its invasion of Belgium and 
after that among the Belgians. 
frequently taken for a spy and was ar- 
rested several times, as seems to have 
been the fate of all the early corre- 
spondents, but the charm of the book is 
his inimitable gift of narration. As to 
the awful atrocities reported from Bel- 
gium, his experience was that of the 
other correspondents: he heard of many 
outrages, but could locate but few of 
them, although he admits that what the 
German army did to Belgium was more 
than sufficient. At the same time he 
calls attention to the fact that the Bel- 
gians were not the tame victims the 
world has imagined. They resisted the 
invasion in every way they could. He 
makes comment on the strange psycho- 
logical effect war had on him. He had 
not suspected in himself any element of 
belligerency, but in France he found he 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
French and when with the Germans he 
was carried away with enthusiasm for 
the Kaiser’s war machine. Despite its 
title, it is not such a book as will give 
any large amount of comfort to the 
haters of Germany. (Dutton & Co.) 
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Casey—Phwat’s a bank? 

Maloney—Well, it wurks like this: 
For instance, Oi put money in an’ ye 
draw it out. 

Casey—But how does the bank make 
anything ? 

Maloney—Sure, they either knock 
down part of phwat Oi put in or short- 
change ye on phwat ye draw out.—Facts 


and Fancies. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


reviewed in 


Borromus Up by George Jean Nathan, New 
York: Philip Goodman Co. 


slapstick to satire, by 


The application of the 
Siart Set 


the dramatic eritic of ‘Phe 
Jones by Dane Coolidge. New 
J). Watt & Co.; $1.30. 

HIustrated. 


ihe tKOCK 


York: W 
\ novel of the desert. 
Farnol. 


Tur Deeentre Oevjyecr by Jeffery 


Boston: Little-Brown; $1.50, 

The adventures of an American millionaire 
in that part of New York City called Eells 
Witchen. 

AMERICAN Prcotures AND Tuer Patnters by 


lorinda Munson Bryant. New York: John 


lane; $3.00, 
treated in a 


Phe American school of art 
way, illus- 


suggestive rather than a_ critical : 
trated with over two hundred reproductions of 
American paintings. Indexed. 


Excranp AND tHE War by Andre’? Chevril- 
lon. New York: Doubleday-Page; $1.69, 


A series of articles written for the “Revue 
de Paris” from November, 1915, to January, 
1916, being a Frenchman's conception and ob- 
England’s part in the war, with 


servation of 
Trick X¢ d. 


a preface by Rudyard Wipling. 


Tue Cinema Murper by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Litthe-Brown; $1.55. 


Mystery and adventure in’ New York and 


London, 


Gems (7) oF German THoveutr compiled by 
William Archer. New York: Doubleday-Page; 
$1.25. 

Sentences from German publications — pre- 
sented as an anthology to show the iniquity of 
German “kultur.” \s herein translated and 
separated from the original context these ex- 
cerpts may or may not expre their authors’ 


Wie abiitie. 
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Reincarnation 


Reincarnation as a theory is most in- 
teresting in its varying ramifications of 
thought. For instance, is there and has 
there been from the beginning a limited 
definite number of souls created simul- 
taneously undergoing practically endless 


permutation and transmigration? If not, 


when and with what frequency are 
souls created and what determines the 
number? At what moment does the 


soul enter upon new life, how long the 
respite between incarnations, to what ex- 
tent do the memories of former ex- 
istences persist? When a corpse lies in 
state preceding interment, where is the 
soul: is it conscious of what transpires 
around its discarded shell? 

An attempt to answer some of these 
cogitations is made in “From Death to 
Life,” an absorbing short story from the 
pen of a Russian, Pan A. Apukhtin. It 
purports to be told by a newly-dead 
nobleman, The intimate details of such 
an occasion are related naturally: the 
genuine grief of the wife, the awe of 
one child and the incomprehension of 
the other; the cold indifference of the 
self-centered elder brother; the varying 
emotions of the servants and of the 
friends; the outward deference for the 
passing of the prince, contrasted with 
the absence of real feeling for the man. 
He is neither sentimental nor cynical; 
he views all aloofly, dispassionately, as 
one concerned yet not affected, elusively 
sensible of merely repeating former ex- 

Suddenly he loses sight and 
A confused medley of earlier 


periences, 


hearing. 
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incarnations covering centuries, marshall 
hefore him in the brief moment mark 
ing the closing of his casket. \t first 
he is content but gradually the longing 
to be again a part of life becomes un- 
endurable and with a supreme effort he 
crics out, only to learn that in venturing 
from death to life the prince has meta- 
morphosed into the new-born son of his 
Hardly com fort- 


wife’s favorite maid! 


able,—for a Russian nobleman! 


This little book is the first of a series 
called “Gems of Russian Literature,” to 
be issued by R. Frank of New York. 
It is translated by the publisher in col- 
laboration with E. Huybers and is illus- 
trated with pen and ink drawings. The 
series is designed for those who are 
interested in Russian literature but lack 
the time and patience for reading volu- 
minous works, and for this reason will 
be confined to short stories and = an- 
numbers are 
as literarily excellent Mr. Frank will 
Russian literature a real 


thologies. If succeeding 
have rendered 
This 
type of Russian 
are most familiar, combines a faithful- 


first volume, unlike the 
which we 


service. 
novel with 
ness of detail with an absence of non- 
essentials and is written—also_ trans- 
lated—with a veritism that now and 
then lulls the reader into forgetfulness 
of its fictional character. 
er 
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Marts and Money 


They have a peculiar sort of a market 
on the New York stock exchange. It is 
fictitious and perilously 
the most con- 


superlatively 
narrow even in some of 
There is concentrated 
confi- 


spicuous quarters. 
selling in hours of “returning 
dence.” Quotations display slipping ten- 
dencies, despite occasional nice “bulges” 
in Steel common, Mexican Petroleum, 
Wilson Packing, Reading common, To- 
bacco Products common, and Ohio Gas. 
Candid brokers throw up their hands in 
dismay when asked for explanations of 
the puzzling state of affairs. They admit 
that they find it vexatiously difficult at 
times to execute orders at quoted prices. 
They stress the advisability of dealing 
only in the most active stocks and of 
letting the “dead ones” alone for the 
present. Good advice, this. These are 
mighty poor times for fooling with stuff 
the intrinsic merits (?) of which may 
disappear overnight. They bulled Bruns- 
wick the other day. The speculative 
worth of this stock defies analysis; it 
is a proposition in higher metaphysics. 
Purveyors of dope on it insist that the 
war must largely advantage the Georgia 
property represented by the certificates. 
Maybe they know what they are talking 
about. Yet, all the same, the chap who 
buys one hundred shares of the stock 
may have to hold it until death kindly 
relieves him of his burden. 

In inflationistic circles, depressive talk 
is severely pooh-poohed. It’s all non- 
sense, we are told. Why should prices 
There’s no cause for it. The 
captains of 


go down? 
most favorably known 
finance and industry predict a long time 
of prosperity and capitalistic affluence. 
Billions of dollars are about to be dis- 
tributed among all classes of the people. 
The Liberty Loan was a highly gratify- 
ing success, and there will be no serious 
trouble about borrowing another big sum 


some months hence. As for the advance 


in money rates—well, what else could 
you look for in prevailing circumstances ? 
As soon as the little unsettlement has 
heen remedied, conditions will once more 
The reactionary drift 


past two 


normal. 
in the stock market, in the 
weeks, was the inevitable outgrowth of 
the substantial rise that preceded it. 
There may be additional moderate de- 


bec me 


clines, but a vigorous rebound is sure to 
be seen. Quotations for good stocks are 
not high. Where dividends are paid, they 
indicate satisfactory net yields, especially 
in the mining and industrial departments. 

railroad stocks 
Along lines such 


Even some of the best 
are temptingly priced. 
as these runs the rationale of the leading 
upholders of the optimistic faith. If you 
timidly point out that things don’t look 
quite encouraging in the railroad busi- 
ness, you are gravely assured that the 
commerce commission will do the right 
thing in the very near future. 

In the headquarters of pessimism you 
are advised that the market is almost 
exclusively professional; that cliques are 
unloading in anticipation of peace; that 
the public is apathetic; that the in- 
numerable stale long accounts constitute 
an insurmountable hindrance to another 
broad, spectacular bull campaign; that 
the railroad outlook is utterly discour- 
aging; that the Chicago, St. Paul, M. & 
Omaha has just lowered its common 
dividend rate from 7 to 5 per cent; that 
the money market is tighter than it. has 
been at any time since the autumn of 
1914; that Russia is “broke,” financially 
and politically; ~ that revolutionary 
changes in the nation’s economic condi- 
tions are unavoidable; that an indefinite 
prolongation of the war will bring crush- 
ing taxation, and that still more serious 
declines in bond values are inevitable. 

These are the most important points 
in popular destructive philosophy. That 
they are carefully weighed cannot be 
questioned. But it cannot be said that 
they have thus far made a really deep 
impression among the rank and file of 
speculators, where the suspicion pre- 
vails, naturally, that they are put forth 
chiefly with a view to forcing such massy 
liquidation as will permit of enormous 
profits on multifarious short commit- 
ments, as also of heavy purchasing for 
long account at the cheapest possible 
prices. In closely calculating circles, it 
is firmly believed that the lowest levels 
will be reached on the announcement of 
peace negotiations and that ready sur- 
plus cash should not be invested, there- 
fore, at the present date. The same 
parties assert that it is too dangerous, 
and does not really pay to try to catch 
profits of two or three points every other 
day or every week. “Be patient,” they 
say, ‘and await the last and grand smash, 
and gather profits of twenty to thirty 
points in less than a month.” 

Readers will draw their own 
ences from the above summaries of con- 
flicting views. I shall not comment on 
them on this occasion. This is certainly 
not a season of increasing, but of con- 
fusing knowledge so far as future events 
in financial and political fields are con- 
cerned. For this reason, it behooves us 
to move warily and opportunistically. 
There are no illuminative precedents; 
much important news is censored or 
suppressed, and we have entered an en- 
tirely new epoch in human history. Cap- 
italism is on trial on both sides of the 


in fer- 


Atlantic, and the results may shake the 
foundations of all belief, prices and 
principles. 

Reports respecting the steel industry 
put special emphasis upon extraordinary 
advances in quotations. The Wall Street 
Journal declares that “if steel prices re- 
main for the next twelve months at 
about their existing levels, every im- 
portant producer will be able to show 
prolits for the period equal to 100 per 
cent on common stock, and this after 
paying an excess prolit tax equivalent 
to one-sixth of net earnings.” The same 
authority then states that the Pittsburgh 
quotation for Bessemer iron now _ is 
$50.95 per ton, against $21.95 a year ago, 
and $14.70 two years ago. For Bessemer 
rails, the comparative figures are $38, 
$33 and $28; for Bessemer billets, $95, 
$45 and $20. For steel bars, the Pitts- 
burgh quotation is $4.25 per 100 pounds, 
against $2.75 in 1916, and $1.20 in 1915; 
for plates, the comparative prices are $7, 
$3.75 and $1.15; for beams, $4, $2 and 
$1.20; for wire nails, $3.50, $2.50 and 
$1.55, and for tin plate, $8.50, $5.75 and 
$3.10. “As may be supposed, these gains 
have not been made without offsetting 
advances in costs. Connelsville coke, for 
instance, has advanced nearly 250 per 
cent in the last year, and manganese, 
over 1,100 per cent in two years. Labor 
costs, the most important item, however, 
have advanced only about 45 per cent, 
and, on the whole, the increase in pro- 
duction costs has not been commensurate 
with that in the prices of finished prod- 
ucts. It may be remembered that 
the steel companies have agreed to sup- 
ply the government with certain products 
at fixed prices, which have been made 
public. Unquestionably they are allow- 
ing a small percentage of profit on these 
transactions, but if the prices charged 
the government be taken as actual cost 
to-day, that is, $2.50 per 100 pounds for 
steel bars, and $2.90 for plates, against 
the current market of $4.25 for bars and 
$7 for plates, this would mean that de- 
liveries of steel at current quotations to 
customers, other than the government, 
would net the companies an average of 
50 per cent of the amount received, or 
100 per cent of costs. If the same av- 
erage may be taken to hold good as 
regards other products, the profits accru- 
ing to manufacturers would be so large 
as to stagger the imagination.” Accord- 
ing to the same publication, the net 
protits of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for 1917 may total $600,000,000. 

The prevailing quotation for Steel 
common is 131, against 1317¢ a week 
ago. Friends of it continue hopeful as 
to still higher levels. It cannot be 
claimed, though, that the stock’s latest 
action has been confirmatory of their 
opinion. Republic Steel common _ is 
quoted at 92; the recent top notch was 
94. 

Call funds were quoted at 6% per cent 
lately; six-month loans, at 534 to 6. 
These represent the most altitudinous 
charges in quite a long time. The prob- 
ability is that considerable relaxation 
will be noted after July 5. The weekly 
New York bank exhibit revealed excess 
reserves of $54,050,000, against $68,719,- 
200 on June 9, and $176,429,000 on May 
26. Last December, the total was down 
to $42,000,000 at one time. Sterling 
exchange is quoted at $4.7534, or 4 
small fraction lower than last week. A 
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little decline can be noted also in French 


and Italian exchange rates. Russian 
rubles are rate d at 2234 to 23. These are 
the lowest levels on record. Parity is 


51.2 cents. 

Latest advices regarding rain and cot- 
ton fields are quite favorable, taken as a 
accounts for a modest 


Spot cotton 


whole. This 
weakening in quoted values. 
25 cents a pound—a new 
maximum fall of 1914 


the stuff could be bought at 5 to 6 cents. 


is selling at 
record, In the 
Speculators expect another short crop; 
such of them as are endowed with par- 
ticularly imagination prophesy 
30-cent cotton. What effect the marvel- 
ous prices will have upon the manufac- 


strong 


turing industry and styles of dressing is 
a problem of rapidly 


growing interest. 
<e 
Finance in St. Louis 
It was a placid and steady market on 
the Fourth Favorite 
issues of unquestionable merits met good 


street exchange. 
some of them developed unmis- 
upward Waener 
Manufacturing, an instance in 


support; 
takable 
Electric 
point, recorded an 


cendencies. 


appreciation of $5, 
with the total of transfers amounting 
to more than one hundred and _ fifty 
shares. The top quotation was 205. Hold- 
ers of this stock appear supremely conti- 
dent of another sensational rise in its 
price, as well as of another special cash 
or stock bonus towards the close of the 
Shoe Co. 


tinues in strikingly brisk inquiry. 


common Ccon- 


Nearly 


year. Brown 


two hundred shares were sold in the 
mast week at 72 to 74. Of International 
Shoe common, tive shares were trans- 


ferred at 99—the previous figure. Forty- 
three of the preferred brought 11!1l—a 
“dignified sum” for a 6 per cent issue. 
There was no pressing demand for Ely- 
Watker 1D. G. common, but the preferred 
shares were unusually well favored. One 
hundred and thirty-five of the first pre- 
ferred were taken at 107 to 107.50, and 
seventy-eight of the second preferred at 
87.50. Neither of these quotations de- 
notes an important change. The respec- 
tive dividend rates are 7 and 6 per cent 
per annum. One hundred and ten shares 
of Certainteed Products common brought 
43; thirty-five of the second preferred 
‘7. Brokers exchange some very inter- 
esting bull talk 
tilicates, which represent a company fur- 
nishing an 


concerning these cer- 


advanced style of roofing. 
The common stock is regarded as an ex- 
cellent speculation. Three hundred and 
sixty shares of National Candy common 
brought 24.75 to 26. 


anew maximum. 


This tigure means 

Bank certificates were firmly held, but 
not very active during any session. Fif- 
teen Boatmen’s Bank were sold at 110; 
thirty-seven St. Louis Union 
350, and thirty-two Bank of 
at 110 to 112. The latter 
again of $2 for the week. 
Ways shares 


Trust, at 
Commerce 
figure implies 
United Rail- 
scant at- 
quotations are virtually 
and reflective neither of a 
marked desire to sell nor of 
desire to buy. 
Owing to 


and bonds drew 
their 
unchanged, 


tention: 
marked 
substantially enlarged de- 
mand and extensive shifting of funds, 
for reasons well known to every trained 
observer, quoted interest rates in St. 
Louis are moderately higher, For time 
loans, bankers charge 514 to 534 per 
cent. For commercial paper the discount 


rate is 514 per cent. Drafts on New 


REEDY’S 





York were lately taken by the local 
Federal Reserve bank at a discount of 
11 cents. Bank clearings still are con 


siderably in excess of corresponding 
The sum total of Lib- 
erty Loan subscriptions in the St. 
reserve district is estimated at 


than $80,000,000. 


records in 1916. 
Louis 
more 


J 
“ 


Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 111% 


Mississippi Valley Trust 286 
United Railways pfd.... 1814 20 

do ds ies ean ss 59 Hoy 
St. L. Screw : x SeO ME wanes <2 
Ely & Walker com 105 

do 1st pfd. , sar 107% 
Rice-Stix com.... - 215 
Central Coal & Coke com. 64 
Granite-Bimetallic 60 
Hamilton-Brown ...... 130% doncee 
Brown Shoe com...... ; 72% 73 
St. L. Brew. Ass’n 6s 70 
lindependent Brew. 6s..... 35% 
National Candy com 26% 27 

ao 2a@ pf@....:.c.. ee 9 90 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 105 108 
Wagner Electric .... 1871 195 
Rocky Mt. GomMm........::....:--... 3 ; 

oe 


Answers to Inquiries 
RkGuLaAR, St. Louis.—National Enam- 
cling & Stamping common is supposed 
to be on a regular 4 per cent dividend 
Two per cent was paid last 
6 per cent dividend is 


basis. 
month. A 5 
not altogether improbable. The company 
is earning about $29 per 
after the 7 per 

3efore the war it had to 


annum on the 
common, cent on the 
preferred. 
meet severe Austrian competition. Peace 
negotiations would not have an imme- 
diate bad effect on the company’s earn- 
quotation of 40 is 
not excessive, and a further 
will no doubt be seen in case of a re- 
sumption of bold bull manoeuvers on 
the stock exchange. 

D. H. U., Birmingham, Ala.—It would 
not be pi policy Balti- 
more & Ohio preferred at the present 
price of 70%. You should hold it, and 
buy another certificate in the event of a 
drop to 65. The net yield at 70 is nearly 
534 per cent. reorganization in 
1899 the preferred never has sold at less 
than 67. This level was reached in 
the 1915 depression. In 1905 the 
sold at as high a figure as 100. 
the outlook for railroad 
far from brilliant, there is no obvious 
cause for hasty liquidation at material 


ings. The present 
advance 


to liquidate 


Since 


stock 
While 


securities is 


losses. Recoveries of importance will be 
recorded at some time or other. 
INVESTOR, St. Louis.—The decline from 
1067, to 100 in 
market value of Wabash first 5s was the 


recent months in the 
result of adverse influences in the en- 
tire market for interest-bearing 
ties. There is nothing the matter 
Latest returns 


securi- 
with 
the company’s finances. 
show the full 5 per 
of preferred shares. The 


cent earned on 
both classes 
reorganization was thorough and should 
bring excellent effects after removal of 
the principal difficulties now confronting 
all transportation systems. The quotation 
for the 5s is likely to decline further, say 
to about 95, if the war does not come 
to an end at an early date. There can 
be no extensive rallies so long as the 
great fighting nations are issuing loans 
at an annual rate of approximately 
$55,000,000,000. 

In Dovust, 
American Steel Foundry is not a good 


Indianapolis, Ind.—(1) 
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Bottled at the Brewery 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 


wera = GICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


Under Cover and 
pen Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 


A. J, OICARDI 








All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
Books can be found 
oo ft °s ¢ ¢ 2 4 


Roeder’s Book Store 


703 Locust Street 


BOOKS 











investment; there is no assurance of a 
ups and downs. 

N. McL., Des Moines, Ia.-—Dela- 
ware & Hudson does not seem a tempt- 
ing sale at 108, 
cline of $50 a share since last October. 
Setter stick to 
a cut in the dividend rate 
9 to, say, 0 per 
other break, but the price 
likely to sink below 98. 
increase 


permanent 5 per cent dividend. The 
stock is just a 
more. (2) 
rious depreciation in the 


Co. preferred, 


speculation—nothing W. 
There is no danger of se- 


value of Deere a price denoting a de- 
A panicky slump in the 
general list would probably lower the 


quotation to about 88. The 7 per cent 


your certificate. Of 


course, from 
dividend is considered safe. 


F. I. R., Hannibal, Mo.—Wall street 


oracles expect an initiation of 


cent might cause an- 
would not be 
A freight rate 
should prevent a dividend re- 
lead to 


provement in the stock’s valuation. 


dividends 
Products common in the 
They assert that the 
company is earning at least 12 per cent 


on Tobacco 


next few months. duction, and considerable im 


on the stock. There are predictions, ote fe of 
also, that the quotation of the common When passing behind a street car, look 


will move up to 100 before January 1. out for the 
is 61. Would advise 


car approaching from the 


The current price opposite direction. 


holding for a long pull, irrespective of 
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MAKES 90° FEEL LIKE GO" 


ELECTRIC FANS 


Guaranteed 
All kinds - All sizes 
$10 to $262 


In three payments with your 
light bills, or 5% discount for cash. 


The Electrie Company 
UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office 12" and Locust 
Branches: 4912 Delmar, 3028 N.Grand; 3012S.Grand 
SIX OFFICES IN THE COUNTY. 
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——ESTABLISHED 1879—— 


38 YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


SHOES 
OF 
DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 
7 | AND 
fflison& Hamlin | | sTYLe 


PIANOS 


The Final Choice of 
those who Investigate 








and Compare 


Catalog on request 








Sr ery OLIVE AT 1O”ST. 
KIESELHORST 


PLANO *!) <7" COMPANY 
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Your Catalog 
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} 1007 OLIVE STREET 











Main 5505 Central 6165 —— 

















| Pianos—Victrolas—Players es eae 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


10c—20c. 
Starting Monday, June 18, and week 








Pretty Berlo Girls, mermaids of 
bathing and swimming honors. The 
Four Southern Girls will contribute 
a classy song offer. Rose and Ar- 


. thur Boylan, two handsome young 
< wa the teeth white and people, in fancy dances. Fields and 
t C ] Wells, “Klassical Komiks.” Farrell 

© mouth ctean and free & Walton, singing and _ talking. 
from acidity. & Gallarini Sisters, musical wonders. 


Kipp and Kippy, comedy jugglers. 
The Kilties, bounding wire artists. 


It’s White Because It’s Pure Animated Weekly and Comedy Pic- 
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eu] 


Here, in an establishment where every 
piece of printing must be perfect in its 
craftsmanship— 


you also may put the selling “make-up” 
of your catalog into the hands of men 
who know how to make each cut, make 





every word, exert its strongest “pull’’ 
for business. 


Ask us about ways to make your next 
catalog a still bigger profit-payer. 





BRITT 


Printing & Publishing Co. 
Creative Advertising Service 
Walnut-Ninth ST. LOUIS. 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 








Patents 


Evens & Howard INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 


secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
Manufacturers of tors, manufacturers, investors an 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk 


peas treba Saint Louis | | Toutn mor Phone, Olive 4208. 


on cash and royalty basis. 


Me 











Highest Award—Panama-Pacific Exposition tures. 
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